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'To 
The Inhabitants of Briſtol, 
Who 
have diſtinguiſhed, by their Favour, 
The former part of theſe obſervations, 


This continuation of them 


. 
dedicated, 
with the greateſt reſpeQ, 
„ 
The AUTHOR, 


* 


THE 


PHILOSOPHER 


T is the declaration of a very eminent 
character among the antients, that the 
pleaſure he received from the praiſes of all 
the beſt and moſt illuſtrious of his fellow- 
citizens and countrymen, had been much 
diminiſhed by the public anne of 
an Individual Plebeian,—- 


To 


[8 * 
roa aim at Univertäl a is, 1 hope, 
to aim at univerſal merit: but, after all, 
the attempt is vain and fruitleſs: for . 
while there are bad men in the world, 
the good will meet with oppoſition ;—while 


vice has a place in the human heart, merit 


will be followed. by the perſecutions of 
envy ; and while ignorance and prejudice 


prevail, the benevolent deſigns of the 
moraliſt and the philoſopher will be liable 


dc the moſt idle perverſions and. the moſt 


contradictory miſinterpretations. To 
deſerve the praiſe of all men by a life " 
ſtri& integrity, diſintereſted beneyolence, 
and. uncorrupted virtue, may be the lot of 
many :—but, in this world, to deſerve, is 
not always to obtain; and he who reſts his 
g happineſs upon the acquiſition of an uni- 
verſal, laſting applauſe, diſcovers a weak- | 

| neſs 


vature, which proves the trifling claim he 
has to the leaſt. ſhare of it.— How often 
does popular fame ariſe from the moſt 
| trivial and, ſhadowy. exploits; which, 
_ catching a little glare and ſplendor from 


firſſ of all human honours, whatever may 
be his ſituation and employment in life, is 
engaged in * right exerciſe .of thoſe 


E 
deſs of mind and an ignorance of human 


caſual circumſtances and; events, or coin- 
ciding with the reigning prejudice of che 
vulgar, receive the acclamations of a day, 
and are forgotten——lt, is the babbling 
tell. tale of human infirmity; and he who is 
a ſlave to it, is baund by chains, whoſe 
form and ſhape are, hourly changed. by the 


caprice and inconſtancy of. the giddy 
multitude.— The man who aſpires to the 


praiſe of the good and virtuous, as the 


- talents 


A - 
talents with which he has been favoured by 
a benignant providence. ---Asfor myſelf,--I 
do not commit, I truſt, a lingle thought to 
my paper without ſome view of this 
nature:--and there will not be apage in this 
book, however trifling and inſignificant it 
may appear, but vil be written withthe hopes » 
of its being honoured with the applauſive- 
ſmile. or bedew'd with the ſympathiſing 


tear of ſome favourite character —It i 3 


this pleaſing idea which has ſo oſten 
prolonged my midnight vigils,—and fixed - 
me, .as it were, to my writing-table till 


the bluſhing Horizon warned me to my 
repoſe.— — 1 


Ves, my Honorius, the wiſh to 
deſerve thy praiſe is an ambition which 
tells me I am worthy of it and when my 
2243171 ** 
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pen is buſy in defending the W of my | 
fellow-creatures ,—in oppoſing the ftriges 


of vice and immorality, or is, in any 
manner engaged in the cauſe and ſervice 


of virtue, then, my friend, I look to thee; 


Land govern myſelf by thoſe rules and 


precepts which will ſecure me your appro- 


bation;--and having obtained it, the judge- 


ment of thoſe who reſemble you will 
_ aſſociate itſelf with yours. Animated with 


the ſupport of ſuch an honourable and 
and conſcious. of the 


_ Ready phalanx, 


_ teſtimony which they will bear to me and 


my works, the loud laugh of folly,— 
the low abuſe of i ignorance, and the taunt- 
ing ſcoff of envy will never reach me. 


And when I dwell upon the miſeries 


of life, or lament the ſorrows of calamitous 
18125 virtue 3. 
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calls upon my feeble pen for deſcription, 
Elf my Amanda ſhould heave a ſigh, if the 
brighteſt eye ſhould drop a tear !—if thy 
heart; thou 'moſt lovely of thy ſex, and 
bearts like thine, ſhould be affected b 
my ſtory —if I could, but for a moment, 
poſſeſs thoſe keys which unlock that ſacred 
treaſury of virtuous and tender ſentiments ; 
—0Oh heavens !-—how little ſhould I — 
envy, the moſt celebrated names !——with 
Amanda's praiſe, my fame would , be 
. complete, — and my ambition would be 
without a wiſh ile heroes an 
poſſeſs their renown,—and monarchs their 
| * unenvied . _ * me 


N 


—It was laſt Wedneſday evening, when 
I was ſauntering through the beautiful 
by om fields 


1 

fields which ſurround and adorn the 
village of Afhton, and revolving / theſe 
thoughts in my mind, that I accidentally | 
met Eugenius, —who very obligingly pro- 
| poſed to take his evening walk with me, — 

Our converſation immediately took its riſe 
from the ſubjett of my contemplation, — 
and we were about to confider the nature 
of fame, the true means of attaining it, 
and the intereſts of particular perſons in the 
purſuit and enjoyment of it; ;—when we 
were interrupted by a very loud repetivon | 


of the two following lines : 

Say ſhall I then to future times pretend, 
Thou wert my guide, philoſopher, and 
friend! 


— I turned 


3 


„„ 
turned round to ſee from whence 
_ the voice proceeded, - when I beheld 
Honorius coming towards us, with 
Honoria leaning upon his arm. | 
My good fortune, for I ever think that 
prevails when I meet them, had directed 
this amiable pair into the ſame field with 
-I am afraid, ſaid Honoria, as 
vue drew near to each other, that you did 


myſelf. 


not hear the fine, romantic exclamation 
which broke forth from your friend, and 
Was particularly addreſſed to you: upon 
| my word, my dear Madam, I did; and 
I thank him for it: but tho I have not a 
ſufficient degree of vanity to claim the two 
former characters which he has, merrily, 
applied to me ; yet in juſtice to the 
ſincerity and affections of my heart, 1 


muſt 


# 
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muſt declare, that no one has a delete 
right to the latter than myſelf. —And-if + 
my name, ſhould, perchance, outlive me; 


— if it ſhould be permitted to travel a few 


years among poſterity,——I do not wiſh to 


be known under a better. title or charattes 
than the friend of Honorius. ſhall be 
more than ſatisfied with the light which 
may be reflected upon me. from his 
luminous virtue; which, as it has irradiated 
his own times, will, I doubt not, continue 
Indeed, 

ſaid Eugenius haſtily,----fame was the 
ſubject of our converſation when Honorius 
ſo kindly appeared as an example of one 
who poſſeſſes it without a blemiſn. And 
' what can add ſo much to the ſatisfaction of 


its brightneſs to future ages. 


this evening as his indulging us with his 


ſentiments upon it? I mean as to 
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the nature of fame, the beſt means. 'of 
Attaining it, — and how to terive a genuine 


ſatisfaction from it. — Indeed, ſaid 
Honoria, I muſt beg leave to interfere in 
"this buſineſs. We were invited forth 


by the charms and beauties of the evening, 


Hand I do beſeech you to wave a conver- 
fation which will blind your eyes to them 
all. When we are returned home, I fhall 


be glad to be a ſilent partaker of the know- 
ledge and improvement which will flow 


from your enquiry; — but, at preſent, do, T. 


pray you, let your. eyes dwell upon the 


verdure of theſe meadows, the ſtately trees 


that adorn them, the richneſs of their foli- 
age and their venerable antiquity.—Behold 


thoſe ſtupendous rocks cloathed in the 
rough livery of nature, while the ſetting 


1 ſheds its laſt rays upon their cragged | 


points !- 


a) 


points The N ightingale too comes to | 


aid me in my purpoſe, and woos / you to 


turn your attention from the voice of 


fame, and to liſten to her more harmoni- 
ous fong.——D—It is, at all events, 
neceſſary to my happineſs, ſaid Honorius, 


chat I ſhould think this fair lady ever in 
the right:—þut I have not any occaſion, 


thank heaven, to call fancy to my aſſiſt- 


ance in this diſpoſition, — for, it is my 


boaſt that ſhe is ſo: and to ſuch an indolent 
being as I am, added he, you cannot 


. conceive how much pain, doubt and 


ſolicitude ſhe faves my heart by taking 
upon herſelf the trouble of directing it. 


II no longer guide the veſſel; I have 
- conſigned the helm to her care, and ſince 


ſhe has governed it, I have not been led 
into any one of thoſe many errors, nor 
B IT blown 
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blown away by any of thoſe guſts of _ 
paſſion and folly, which uſed ſo continually 
to prevail in my early life. —Ah! 


replied Honoria, ſhaking her head and 
half ſmiling at the ſame time, — the little 


merit which I poſſeſs, ariſes from my 


being acquainted with your diſpoſitions, 
and having a real knowledge of your 


.charatter ; the ſtudy whereof I have con- 


ſidered as my firſt duty, —and experi- 


enced as my greateſt happineſs.— Thus, 
my Honorius, T have learned to know what, 
in almoſt every circumſtance of life, you 


would wiſh to have, or to do, and I take 


care, as much as poſſible, to anticipate 
your wiſhes ——And when, from the 


eeaſineſs of your temper, you are upon the 
very brink of doing ſomething which 1 
know, in the end, will prove unpleaſant 


and 


1 9 } 
and dilagreeable to you I ſtep in, 


preſent you with a view of the conſe- 


quences ſketched by myſelf, —and aſter 
you have examined it with due attention, 
I remain ſatisfied with nad determi- 
nation whatever it may be. This is 
the real truth of the matter wel never 
guide nor direct Honorius;—it would be 
walking out of the line whereby I have 
always wiſhed to circumſcribe my conduct 
as a wife, to attempt it;—but, if from * 
perſect knowledge of his character, I can 
induce him to do any thing without the 
trouble of thought and reaſoning, which, 
I am certain, would be the- reſult of both, 
I cannot be accuſed of aſſuming a province 
which does not belong to me: on the 
contrary, I am in the actual diſcharge of 
my duty, by endeavouring to leſſen the 
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Cares of that being, to whom I owe my 


beſt affections and moſt tender regards.— 
Thus by knowing, I hope that I may ſay, 
at all times, what are his wiſhes, and what 
would be his commands, I uſe my utmoſt 


endeavours to prevent him from declaring 
either the one or the other by an anticipat- 


ing accommodation tothem both. She now) 


reſted her hand within her huſband's arm, 


and he, preſſing it to his ſide, caſt a look 


of virtuous triumph at me, which, while it 
marked his own happineſs, bore, in every 


gleam of it, an univerſal with. for the | 
W of others. % 


Wichin theſe fow minutes, Maas, 


faid I, you called my attention to e 


inanimate beauties of nature: but you 


have now given me ſuch a picture of it's 


| intellectual 


F ˙ 


* 
intelle dual his, that the ſetting. ſun 
ſeems to.loſe all ts. glow, and theſe objets 
around me appear. little on the compa- 


We ſoon drew near to the Ferry; and; | 


the boat being ready to receive us, we 
| were quickly landed. on the other ſide of 


the river, and proceeded immediately to- 
Honorius's lodgings ——Now, my good: 
friends, ſaid; Honoria, as fhe untied her 
cloak, —you-will not, J aſſure you, receive 
any further interruption from me.— I may 
not, indeed, be quite free from my uſual 


impertinence, but your. candour muſt 


excuſe it. For if I do not underſtand. 
you, I ſhall, moſt aſſuredly take the 
liberty of deſiring you to be intelligible. 


B 3 | Wwe. 


[ = 3 
We all ſmiled at this little ſtroke of 
vivacity,—and entered at once upon the 
ſabjeQ which had been 1 for our 


evening's converſation. 


1 28 J 


ue (onverſatian. 


Eugenius. | Mean to apply. for certain 


information, Honorius, 


when I have recourſe to you upon the ſub- 


jett of fame:—You have ſought it, you: 


- 


have acquired, and now poſſeſs it —In: . 
my general reſlections upon this matter I 
have often thought that it was not worth 


the purſuit: and when I had calmly. con- 


ſidered the characters and lives of thoſe 


men who have poſſeſſed the greateſt ſhare 
of it. — all its allurements vaniſhed in a mo- 
ment, — and I beheld my own obſcurity 
with real delight and ſatisfaction. 
But when I reflect upon the fair re- 


putation which my friend enjoys, when 


I behold 


W727 - 
I behold it raiſed upon the broad baſe 
of virtue, when I ſee no unfriendly paſſi- 
on indulged in che purſuit of it —no 
vanity attend its firſt attainment, and no 
falſe pride mingle with the cantinued and 
uninterrupted poſſeſſion of it When 
I behold your works admired by youth, ap- 
plauded by manhood, and approved even 
by old- age; I feel a ſudden emulative de- 
| fire fpring up in my mind to purſue and 
| attain it. For tho” it is not my particular 
| 


wiſh or ambition to enjoy. its public ho- 
nours, yet I ardently defire to bear about 
me the conſciouſneſs of deſerving them. 


Honorius. I know, my friend, that 
you love me too well to flatter me: 
but you have thrown a luſtre round 

| | * 


. 
my character that I never felt; and which 
_ dwells alone, I believe, in your partial 
affection. If I poſſeſs any ſmall ſhare 
of fame. it muſt have been acquired by 
other means than thoſe which are gene- 


rally exerciſed in this purſuit. I have 


never flattered the Goddeſs; —I have ne- 
ver placed any adulatory offerings upon 5 
her altar: —but by enliſting my talents 
in the cauſe of virtue and humanity, I 
was reſolved, in my humble ſphere of 
life, to obtain the favourable opinion and 
kind regards of good and virtuous men. 
My cauſe has been, if I have fulfilled 
my own deſigns, the cauſe of truth.ä— TO 
lead my fellow-creatures to the know- 
ledge of this great and important obje&t 


by diſplaying its charms and beauties, has 
oe W been 
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been the honeſt aim 4 life and 
dan c of i . | 
{iis is no ſituation in this world 

' . which raiſes a man to ſuch an high degree 
of elevation with himſelf, as when he is 
employed in the inveſtigation of truth — 
He is then engaged in a cauſe which, di- 
daining Sophiſtry and Quibble,—requires | 
no aid but from his own unbiaſſed reaſon, 
and wherein he can have no enemies but 
ſuch as a wiſe perſon would not wiſh to 
rank among his friends the enemies of 
uch. 3 | 


\ 


be man who by his writings or 
his eloquence diſpels the miſts of error,— 
checks the torrent of paſſion, and oppoſes 
wich dauntleſs courage the efforts of vice, 
is 


3 
is the moſt illuſtrious among the children 
of men. le is, as it were, a fun to the 
moral world, by diſſipating thoſe clouds 


which obſcure its charms, —and bringing 
it forth with new and commanding beauty; 
In this career, he is ſuperior to every at- 
tack with which envy and malevolence - 
may endeavour to annoy. him. He de- L 
rives his merit with himſelf, —with/ others, 


and with heaven, from his ſteady and un- 


wavering progreſs in his juſt and uſeful ens 


If, in the courſe of them, it is 
neceſlary to condemn the vicious, he con- 
demns them without fear.——If the ſordid 


and uncharitable character comes within 
the circle of his obſervation, he ſpares 


him not he marks him for the contempt 


and wretchedneſs which he deſerves, nor 


And 
when 


dreads his anger or his revenge. 
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when they who. feel his ſcourge and ſmart 


beneath its laſh, revolt againſt his power, 
and load him with falſchood and oppro- 
brium. — he pities and forgives them. 

/ Conſcious of his own integrity, he is ſupe- 


rior to the moſt inveterate malice, —and 
feels himſelf, as it were, in the ſituation 


of Rome's victorious heroes, who, crown- 


ed with honour and renown, regarded not, 
with the moſt tranſrent attention, the ſa- 


tires and inveQlives which enyy and male- 


volence were at liberty to utter on the day 


of triumph.—Altho' it is his duty to cen- 
ſure thoſe errors which Truth holds forth 
to puniſhment, yet he loves to turn from 


the dreary ſcene of human frailty, where 


verdure never quickens nor flowerets 
grow, to the fair and lovely proſpect of 
Virtue, where his eye may dwell on luxu- 


riant 


\ 


( 
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riant beauty, and all is praiſe and admirati- 
on.— But while he is compelled to expoſe 
general villainy, while he paints in the moſt 
bold and lively colours the pernicious 


effects and woeful conſequences of exceſ- 
, 'ive paſſions, he diſdains perſonal refleQi- 


ons. It is not his province to mark parti- 
cular characters with ignominy:— He ac- | 
cuſes the vice at large, and leaves its par- 


_aicular votaries to accuſe themſelves.— 


He is the enemy of no-man !—He loves 
all men and will be loved by all but the 
foes of truth. e 1 


4 


Tx nis character, my Eugenius, will 
poſſeſs the moſt deſirable reputation. 
becauſe the praiſe which it will receive i 
from others will be confirmed by his 
own heart. The fame of Heroes and 

> 29 
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of Conquerors. —of thoſe men at whoſe 
names the world turned pale —tho' it 
may have reached the limits of the habi- 
table globe, vaniſhes into nothing, in the 
eye of wiſdom, on a compariſon with his. 
— What are the triumphs of the greateſt 
of them, but the triumphs of ſorrow, of 
tears and of death ? The mournful 
riumphs of the human paſſions; which 
have left no traces behind them but the 
tyranny of the vittor and the ſlavery 
of the vanquiſhed What man, who 
boaſts the feelings of humanity, would 
wiſh to bear on his brows the wreath 
of victory, which-is wet with the blood of 
flaughtered thouſands ?—Or what pleaſure 
cen be derived from thoſe acclamations, 
whoſe pauſes are filled up with the 
| IE” and cries of widows | and of 
orphans, 


. 
otphans But where is the honeft 
boſom that would-not burn with; ardour 
to acquire the reputation of that man, 


who purſues truth with a defire to 


inſtrut and reform mankind, to defeat 


the purpoſes of vice, and to ſtrengthen 


the cauſe of virtue. The good and the 
wiſe will love and reſpedt him; —the 
vicious themſelves dare not openly. to 
Inſult him ;—his own conſcience impreſles 
the ſtamp of honour upon his ations, 
and heaven approves the deed. 


An honeſt fame, my friend, is the 
beſt reward this world poſſeſſes to beſtow 


on virtue for it not only gives honour 
to life, and adminiſters the moſt heal- 


ing conſolations to the ſorrous of it, 
but even extends its anfluence when 


* 
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life is no more——It does not, like 
other earthly poſſeſſions, die with us! 
Zit lives when we are in the tomb,— 
it hovers over our 'graves,—it mingles 
with our duſt, and calls on the paſſenger 
to reverence the remains of the virtuous, 
and te imitate their bright example.— 
And here I cannot but acknowledge, 
though ſome, perhaps, may think it a 
weakneſs, that in the progreſs of thoſe 
| Jabours which 1 have given to the 
| world, and that generous ardor after a 
vwell- earned fame, which oftentimes gave 
me ſtrength and aided my flagging 
reſolution, —I was not ſo inſenſible to 


human glory, as not, ſometimes, to wiſh 


that my name might be enrolled with 
thoſe who will never die :—and the 
hope that in future times there might 
45,5 24 : be 


11 
be ſome 1 while they read my page, 
wild wiſh to have known the author 
of it, has animated me to perſeverance.. 


Fame, as it is, in general, underſtood = 
by the world, is obtained without 
difficulty.,——Flatter the vices of the 
vicious, and they will applaud. —Raſh- 
neſs, by aſſuming the title and charatter 
of courage will acquire it; and profu-. 
ſion, by taking upon ' itſelf the name 
and appearance of generoſity, will be 


able to collect its croud of followers; 


and bribe the venal voices of the 
vulgar into huzzas and acclamation.— 
But theſe are ſhort-lived honours, which 
periſh even in their enjoyment; —if it 
can be called enjoyment, when the 


a . heart 
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heart contradias the. proftitued appro 


| bation. 


— That deſire of praiſe, which breaks 
m upon the pleaſures of the ſelf-approv- 
ing hour, believe me, my Eugenius, is 


weak or exceſſive. When it inte- | 


reſts the paſſions, ruffles the temper, or 


diſturbs the reaſon, miſtruſt and oppoſe 


its influence; but when, on cool reflec- 
tion and patient - examination, . it . accords 
with the peace and comfort of the 
mind, :cherih and ſupport it. —It is 


then the friend to virtue, and the parent of 


It then becomes that ani- 


bappineſs. 5 


mating, incentive with which Heaven 


kindly. inſpires us to al and , 
us to iel pa 


* 
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But I am wandering, I fear; into 
tedious. LY and on have 
done. 


Far I can anſwer for myſelf, 
Honorius, and I believe for the whole 
of your little audience, that you would 
not have harangued them into impatience, 


if you had continued your excellent 


and improving obſervations to the hour 
of midnight.— As for our phi- 
loſopher here, you have charmed him 
into an admiration, which he ſufficiently 
diſcovers by his expreſſive looks, or more 


| expreſſive ſilence. 


Philoſopher. That I am pleaſed and 
delighted wich the ſentiments which our 
friend has been ſo kind as to deliver 
C2 to 


TE 

to us, 1 moſt heartily acknowledge: — 
but, however vain it may appear, 1 
muſt beg leave to declare, becauſe it 
is the truth, that they have long been 


my on tho I fear, if it had been 


my lot to have given my thoughts 
upon che ſubject. I ſhould not have 
reached his ſtrength of language, or 
elegance of expreſſion:— And I am {ure 
that be is but ill- prepared to deliyer 
his obſervations to the world, who is 
unwilling to adapt the ſentiments of 
Honorius. The Work of an author 
is bis childhis Offspring; and having 
nurſed it with parental fondneſs, he 
may be naturally ſuppoſed to regard it 
_ with ſome” degree of partiality.— If, 
| therefore, the has not conſidered - the 

conſequences of expoſing it to the world, 


A 


and fortified his mind againſt the moſt 
unpleaſant of them. bis inattentive and 
haſty procedure will be attended with 


much - chagrin and mortification If 


he writes to inſtrułt, reform, or even 


to amiifſe” mankind, his work, partaking 
of human frailty, whatever may be its 


general excellence, muſt have many 
mperfeftions ;—and there never will 
be wanting ſome, whoſe intereſt it will 


be to entrench their power in the 


midſt of them, and raiſe a battery of 
violent oppoſition.— But even if I 


was to be ci f for a moment, and 


give that perfection to a work which 
nd human work ever poſſeſſed, —envy 
may, nay will ſcoff at it,—and ignorance, 


azgainſt whoſe attacks the firſt merit 
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cannot be always protected, may miſre- 
preſent it wand if this is not conſi- 
dered, nay, in ſome. meaſure, expefted 
previous to the hour of publication, 


_ - the poor, inglorious author will reap a 


plenteous harveſt of en and 
r 


Eig. ——You appear, my good friend, 
—to ſpeak . with ſome degree of feeling 
upon this. ſubject; and if 1 was not 
well acquainted with your character and 
diſpoſition.—1 ſhould imagine that the 
intelligence you received from me 
yeſterday concerning your late produc- 

tion, had forced this laſt obſervation 

from you. What ſay you 
"> Have I touched your authorſhip in a 
tender place . | 


Pia 
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|  Plilef.——You chuſe to be joeular, 
Eugenius,—and I am ever entertained 

| with the lively fallies of your imagination, 
hut you know me better than to 
| believe, that 1 am 10 be affefted bythe 
| - trifles of this world; and: eſpecially in 
dhe buſineſs to which you now... offer 
your very laughable alluſions.— But as 

you made a curſory mention of your 
intelligence, which was the cauſe of {a 
much merriment and good humour. 
/berween us laſt night, it. will be. proper 

to give Honorius the; hiſtory. of. it, that 
he may not be in the dark in an affair | 
of ſuch mighty W ons 


0 


| You "— know then, 1 Eugenius 
being yeſterday at dinner in Briſtol.— 
the little volume, which I lately pre- 


ſented : | 
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Seated 10 ce inhabitants of that city, 


became the ſubject of converſition;— 


and the hiſtory which he gave me of it, is 
fafficient to raiſe a fabric of vain:glory 


which would” fativfy a far more ambitious 


author than I am.— The majority f 


che company; it ſeems, were pleaſed to 
K6nour this tte book with their warmeſt 


applauſe; Mime ſome of ' them” declared 
they did not reliſh that ſpecies of 
iti ant the reſt, dhe; T think" you 
flattered” me, Eugenius, by detläring, 
wete few in number, ſeemed to think 
u an illiberat workz—as it appeared to 
be very ſevere upon the tratling pro- 


feſſions, in one of the firſt trading cities 


in Europe. Tbis 1 believe is the 
fact as, with much good humour, i wad 


1 to me: and theſe are the obſer- 


£5! vations 


— 
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honourable _reſtimony. to to my good 1 inten 


tions, as to favour me with their applauſe, 
I return my beſt acknowledgements. 
As for the good. kind of people, who! 


have not a taſte for thaf kind of writing; F 
know many who would eonſider them as 


objects of compaſſion; hut as I am not ae- 
quainted wich the grounds of this deficiency | 


in their judgement; if it be one, -I ſhall 


hold my peace. But as for you! my good 


friends who think me guilty of ilhiberality, 
if your opinion proceeds from ignorance, 


I pity you - and if it ſhould- ariſe 


from the force and power of my 
obſervations, which come ſo home to 
your 


5 
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your buſineſs and boſoms, that ,you kick : 
Again the truth of hem, —ihen 1 
ſorgive you; but upon chis condition, 
chat you forgive, yourſelves :—and if 

you will etideavour” to baniſh your 
| fordid diſpoſitions, and encourage. fenti- 
ments of benevolence and liberality.— 
. the time is at hand when you win no 
Ponger think me illiberal,—when you 
will love and refpeR 'me.——But how 
© can] [with juſtice be accuſed of being 
, Hliberal, when I plead the cauſe of 
humanity hen I endeavour to open 
| » heart to the moſt amiable impreſſions 
of charity and loving-kindneſs 7 
This cannot be!—and the illiberal ſpi- 
rit, 1 believe, will not be found in wy. 
book, * in the n. 0 . 


' | 
— 


1 


rities, not only from the beſt writers in all 


[4] 
= is, 1 believe, univerſally ackpow2 | 
ledged, that there is not a more eſfettuak 
method of painting the beay of any pars = 
ticular virtue, than by contraſting it wih 
che nature, charatter and effeRts -of the: 
contrary; vice. To ſupport. this: poſition 
I could produce the moſt powerful autho- 


languages,—but from the ſacred. and in- 
ſpired writings of the Holy Scriptures — 
A mere nominal deſeription of any indivi- 


dual virtue, without bringing it forward to 


the view, by ſome dark ſhades of oppoſite 


qualities, would bave the fame effect upon 


the mind, as Chineſe paintings produce 


upon the eye — for whatever brightneſs. 


their colours may boaſt, the deſigns, being 
deſtitute of perſpettive and without thoſe. 
effects which ariſe from a proper diſtrihu- 

| : tion 


- 
„ 
9 
} 
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1 Gios of light and ſhadow, they are ſeldom 
|  dpplied bur toadorw a fire. ſcreen, or as 
the. light, gaudy brnaments\ of a lady's 


drefling room; and are never admitted 
ints the repoſſtories of the curious, or ſuf- 


| ents a $f Res 
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— IP PEI * of huma-' 


niey 1 defignedito rhark the enemies of it, 
in oppoſnion'to/ that fair and lovely cha-. 


racer which is its ornament and its per- 


ſettion. In this neeeſfary part of my 
undettaking 1 ſpoke in the moſt general 


terms, and under the moſt general de- 
ſeriptions.— When I mentioned the Man 
of Trade, the Man of Gain, and the Man 
of Merchandize, I wiſhed to expoſe the 
ſordid narrow ſoul,—not as belonging to 
4015 any 


— — 1 ·̃ 


a” 
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but that their boſoms may re- echo the ap- 
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ſoever or whereſoever it might be found, 
or to whatever Rayon it 7 be * 


. | 


3 ſtricken Deer go weep. 


Ihe Hart e play — 


. 2 W 12 * ale couches | 


80 256 58. let che gall d jade wince; your 
0 wire eee, 1m 
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plauſe-!—and wherefore ſhould I con- 


demnthe vicious, but that their hearts may 
aid the condemnation his is the | 


duty of ievery moral x riter : andgo cron 
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it wich ſucceſs is his happineſs and his 
r s . 
If there. ſhould be any ſordid cha- 
rafters, who are affected by my obſervati- 
ons, I rejoice that my pen is arm'd with 
powers to ſupport the cauſe of virtue.— 
May they feel its reproofs to the reforma- 
on of their hearts. And if ] ſhould be 
the means of extraQting one ſingle penny 
from that purſe which has never yet been 
opened for the relief of indigence and dif. 
' trefs, I ſhall not have written in vain.,— 


Does any one reproach thee, ſays the 
Grecian philoſopher, for being proud or 
Hl-natured, envious or conceited, igno- 
rant or detrafting, and I will add, mean 
or ſordid ; conſider within thyſelf whether 


1 47 1 
his reproaches are true.— If they are not, 


conſider that thou art not the perſon whom 
he reproaches, but that he reviles an ima- 


thou really art, tho he hates what thou 
appeareſt to be. —If his reproaches are 


ginary being; and, perhaps, loves what © - 


true if thou art the envious, ill- natur- 


ed, ſordid man he takes thee for, give 
thyſelf another turn: become mild, affa- 
ble and obliging; and his reproaches na- 
turally ceaſe but if even they ſhould con- 
tinue, thou art no longer the e whom 


he Teproaches. 


Why, wht cries out on "ide, 

That can therein tax any private party? 

Doth it not flow as hugely as the ſea, 

Till that the very very means do ebb?-: 

What woman in the city do I name, | 
ITC - "When 


1 — * — —— * 
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When t that I ſay the Lity-woman bears 
The coſt of Princes on unworthy ſhoulders? ? 
Who can come in, and ſay, that I mean her, 
When ſuch a one as ſhe, ** is her neighe 


bour ? 


Or what is he of baſeſt kungen, . 
That ſays, his brayery is not on my coll; $: 
Thinking, hat! mean him, but therein ſuits, 


His folly to the metal of my ſpeech ? 
There then; how then? what then ? tex 
me ſee herein 


: ebene bath wong d him: if i do him 


right, 


Then be hath ede d himſelf if he be . 


W by, then,-my ak like a PONY | 
eee ff 
VUnclaim'd of any man. well F. 


« *» 
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The reſpeftable merchant is one of the : 


| moſt reſpeftable characters of the 


Britiſh community.— The man, whoſe 
gain is the reward of his honeſt and 
laborious induſtry, is truly worthy of 
reſpect and eſtimation :—and the fair 


retail dealer, tho' inferior in ſtation, 
is no leſs uſeful and neceſſary to the 
welfare and convenience of ſotiety.— 


Such men will not be diſpleaſed with 
my obſervations; —ſuch men will approve 
tnem,—And if the excellent, pious and 


benevolent Mr. Cols rox, whoſe chari- 


table inſtitutions do ſo much -honour to 
his memory, and produce ſo much 
utility to this city, were alive at this 
hour, —I ſhould not, I truſt, have been 


the object of his cenſure. know 


many who are engaged in the trading 
| D | and 


1 3 5 
and gainful proſeſſions, who would do 
honour to any ſituation in | life and 


on whom nature has written gentleman 
in ſuch legible characters, that they | 


who run may read. But tho in my 


general remarks on the men of · ſurdid 
e eee eee 
particular men or profeſſion of men;--- 


Now, that 1 am engaged in the more 
pleaſing talk of praiſe, J look around + 
me, and behold many characters moſt 

highly deſerving of it; . ſome of whom 


have enjoyed the firſt | honours which 
4his great and flourifhing city can 


I happened about a fortnight ago 
to be in company, where «he Guinea 
Trade was the topic of f conveelation 

= and 


. —v?) ... ⁵˙—6ç—c6 — — — — 


EF 
Anand 1 could not forbear bon ex- 
| prefling * my concern and indignation 
at the inhuman traffic. —I had ſpoken 
ſome time upon the ſubje&, —and was 
proceeding to enlarge upon the excel- 
llent obſervation of Monteſquieu,—** that 
if Negroes are men, they. who traded 
| in. them could not be chriſtians.” _ 
When a gentleman of a very $0 


appearance, informed me in a very 


genteel manner, that he had been and 


woas, at that time, much concerned in 


that ſpecies of traffic. ——But, Sir, he 
was pleaſed to add, I give you this 
information that I may have an oppor- 
tunity of aſſuring you how much 1 
approve your obſervations upon it. 
I muſt acknowledge, that this trade is 
not to be Juſtthed upon any pine 

* „ 


er 
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of humanity and religion, unleſs theß 


may be ſometimes permitted' to ſoften 
.their rigour in compliance with - politieal 


neceſſity. While our colonies continue 


to employ Negroes, theſe unhappy people 
will be conveyed thither.— Af any 
ſubſtitutes could be found, that would 


exempt a part of the rational creation 


from ſlavery, I ſhould rejoice, and would 


willingly forego a commerce which is ſo 
.diſhonourable to the human ſpecies.— 


But while it continues, — there cannot 


be any good reaſon why I may not 


receive thoſe profits which, if I were 


to relinquiſh them, would be eagerly 
+urſued and gladly obtained by another. 
\ Beſides, as I make it a matter of con- 
ſcience, that thoſe. whom 1 employ in 

in the purchaſe of ſlaves, ſhould treat 


them 
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hem with the utmoſt humanity.— I hope 
that, while the trade itſelf is deſervedly 
ſtigmatized,. they, who follow it upon 


che moſt liberal and humane principles 


of which it is capable, may not be 
involved in the general cenſure. 


I was delighted;---and could, witlf 


real pleaſure, have taken him to my 


boſom; — and as E:was about to tell him 


ſo, I was interrupted by the abrupt and 
| haſty departure of one of the company: 


—who having ſhut the door after him 
with a moſt paſſionate violence, returned 
again before 1 was recovered from 
my ſurprize, and holding the door in 


his hand, ſaid, in an angry tone to the 
gentleman who had juſt been ſpeaking, 
 —* you may ſay what you pleaſe. of the 


D3 Guinea 


| 
| 
| 
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Guinea-Trade,—that it is contrary to 


religion and humanity and all that! 
* but this I know,” added he, holding 


forth his hat, 555 I have got this full 


of money by it:“ —and then he ſhut 
the door again with his former violence, 
and departed. his is the ſordid 
character whom I have marked for 


Giſguſt; whom, under the title of the 


Man of Trade, the Man of Gain and 
of Merchandize, I have endeavoured to 
hold forth to public cenſure. And 
ſure I am, that I ſhall never repent 


the moment of. ſeverity which has been, 


employed upon that perſon, who would 


not only trample on the firſt laws of 

humanity and religion, —and harden. his 

heart againſt every ſentiment of bene- 
volence, but triumph in the deed, becauſe, 


by 


— 


7 
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by fach means, he had acquired an 


hat full of money.——Let his hat be 


| lined with gold;—I wiſh it were in my 


power to ranſack his heart :—and if my 
pen ſhould reach the flinty receſſes of 


it, and foften its obduracy,—I will bleſs. 
Heaven on my knees ten times a day, 


for making me ſuch an inſtrument of. | 
its juſtice and its mercy. 


I have but ſmall pretenſions to 
merit as an author:—but if I could 
rank with the moſt celebrated names in 
the republic of letters, I ſhould ſtill be 
ſuperior to mortification, when I faw my 
works thrown aſide by men who are- 
deſtitute of taſte, learning and ſentiment. 
There is a kind of heavineſs and 
ignorance, which hangs upon and pervades 

the 
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the minds of ſome men, which is too 


thick for knowledge to penetrate they | 
are thoſe whom. 


Nox atra cava circumvolat umbra 
Night overſhadows with its thickeſt gloom. 


— While I poſſeſs the applauſe of 
thoſe few, whoſe applauſe to me is the 
moſt deſirable fame, I ſhall be entirely 
ſatisfied, tho“ the hiſs of diſapprobation ; 
ſhould proceed from a thouſand tongues. 


—But where cenſure ariſes, not from a 


diſinclination to approve, but from miſ- 


- apprehenſion, there it becomes the guty 


of every author to illuſtrate his meaning, 


—and throw, it” poſſible, ſome irradiations 


of common ſenſe and intelligence $f | 


the darkened underſtanding. 


Keen 


tu ! 


Keen and forcible obſervations upon 
any depravity of manners or charaQter, 
when interſperſed through works of ſen- 
timent and benevolence, are moſt likely. to 
have a ſalutary influence as they ſtrike 
upon the mind in its unſuſpicious ſtate, 
when, if it has any feeling, it is moſt open 
to impreſſions While known ſatires are 
not, in general, attended with fuch 
good effects; as the mind, conſcious that 
it may deſerve the laſh, fortifies itſelf 
againſt its chaſtiſements ;—and previous 
io the peruſal, ſteels itſelf, as it were, 
againſt its power. 


— But, after all, tho' I have given no 
reaſonable cauſe for any one to ſuppoſe 
me, with juſtice, guilty of illiberality,— 
I cannot ſhut the mouths of the liberal. 
—If 


conformity to the nature of things. 
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—If 1 walk the ſtreets in the night, 
tho' I may be conſcious that I have no 
bad deſigns upon any one's houſe, yet 


I cannot prevent the dogs from bark- 


ing at me. 


Hon. You are certainly, my friend, 
in the right, and I cannot but highly ap- 
prove of ſentiments which bear fo ſtrict a 


But your picture of the miſrepreſentations 
to which the cleareſt authors are ſubject, 
calls to my mind a ſtory which I have ſome- 
where read of a very extraordinary and 
humourous inſtance of it. 


— 4 pragmatical fellow in the coun- 
my, upon reading the Whole Duty of Man, 
had written the names of ſeveral perſons in 

| the 
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the village at the ſide of every ſin which is 
mentioned by that excellent author; ſo 
that he had converted one of the beſt 
books in the world into a libel againſt the 
*ſquire, church-wardens; overſeers of the 
poor, and all the moſt conſiderable perſons 
in the pariſh.—This book with theſe ex- 
traordinary marginal notes fell accidentally 
into the hands of one who had never ſeen 
it before; upon which there atrofe a cur- 
rent report that ſomebody- had written a 
book againſt the ſquire and the whole pa- 
riſn. The miniſter of the place having 
at that time a controverſy with fome of 
his congregation upon the account of his 
tithes, was under ſome ſuſpicion of being 
the author, till the good man ſet his peo- 

ple right, by ſhewing them that the ſaty- 
rical paſſages might be applied to ſeveral 


others 


— aye eee 
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ethers of two or three neighbouring villa- 
ges, and that the book was writ againſt all 
theſinners in England. 5 


| £495 of CA3I&K. & #3 100-1 | 
5 | | | 
Zug. Your very excellent ſtory, Hono- 
rius, brings to my recollection an inſtance 


of miſrepreſentation, for I cannot ſuppoſe it 
do be miſapprehenſion, which relates to the 


well-known life and opinions of Triftram 
Shandy. ——The author of that celebrated 
work at the cloſe of his matchleſs deſcripti- 
on of Yorick's death, introduceda black or 


mourning page. I cannot conceive, how. 


it was poſſible for his deſign to be miſtaken; 
but ſo it was: — and ſuch whimſical and. 
idle conjettures were made concerning it, 
that he reſolved, ſince the leaf of one 
dead colour, with a moral meaning, was 
ſo little underſtood, to exerciſe the inge- 
215105 r nuity 
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nuity of his readers inventions, and try 
how they would receive a fanciful page of 


various colours, which was ""*—_—_ in a 


ſucceeding volume without 


at all. Various were the „ which 
the gentry of deep ſcent made upon this 
parti coloured paper. — Some thought it 
was a ſatire upon folly, becauſe there was 
red and yellow on it ;—others that it had 
a love-fick alluſion, as there was a trifling 
mixture of green in the compoſition, —— | 
Two or three very wife perſonages declar- 
ed that there muſt have been ſome miſtake, 
and that it ſhould have been introduced 
in Yorick's ſermons, and have ſerved 
as a frontiſpiece to his diſcourſe upon the 
Hiſtory of Joſeph, in alluſion to his coat of 


many colours. But the deep and more 
ſententious critics diſcovered, with great 


triumph 


1 
triumph and exultation, that, as this page 


was decorated with three colours, and no 


more, — and no leſs,— that it muſt be in- 
tended to nidicule the Doctrine of the 
Trinity. 


hut to be more ſerious. 
* 5 


I have often obſerved, that ſelfiſh and 


intereſted minds are. ſo buſy in the mono- 
poly of whatever appears to concern them, 
that they will paſs over general good to 
promote their own welfare, and paſs by a 


general inſult upon the rights of humanity, 


to revenge their own injury. 


The truly learned and moſt humane 
author of the eſſay on crimes and puniſh- 
ments has the following obſervation in a 

| nots 
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note on his chapter concerning bankrupts. 
I have, heretofore, ſaid that the 
** honeſt bankrupt, —that is, the man who 
has failed through misfortunes unavoida- 
able by human prudence, ſhould be 
kept in cuſtody as a pledge for his debts 
or employed as a ſlave to work for his 
A creditors: but I am afhamed of Kving 
adopted ſo cruel an opinion.—I have 
been accuſed of impiety,—I did not 
* deſerve it. I have been accuſed of 
i: fedition,—I deſerved it as little, but I. 
** inſulted all the rights of humanity, and 
vas never reproached.“ 


Philoſ. Well, my good friends, —I 
will endeavour to make you ſome returns 
tor the pleaſure I have received from your 


remarks and iliuſtrations ;—and I flatter 


my ſelf 


— r Wo 


-— 
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and Mit ſhould be fictitious, the author of 
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e 
myſelf that I have a letter in my-hand 


which will enable me do it with ſome de- 


gree of ſucceſs.— I received it ſince my 


| little publication made its appearance; 


to which, indeed, the whole of it alludes. 


If it is authentic, the writer muſt poſ- 


ſeſs an uncommon ſhare of ſimplicity ;— 


it muſt be a perſon of conſiderable* hu- 


But you ſhall judge for yourſelves.— 
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The LETTER 
Dae PHILOSOPHER in Baisror. 
Mr. 6 ; 
_s 
Wins you firſt advertiſed your 
5 ** book in the Briſtol papers, I 


te. was curious to know what the out- 
„ landiſi words in the advertiſement 
meant; and not happening te meet 
„ with our Parſon to aſk him the 
1 queſtion, —I aſked my youngeſt boy, 
** who was at home for the Whitiuntide 
holidays, whether he could make it 
out; and he faid- it was Latin : fo I 
„told him, as he had been three years 
* at a Latin ſchool, to write it me down 


cc 
ce 
6 
cc 
cc 
ec 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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cc 


in this part of the world. —And when 
I was in London ſome years ago, at 
the Lord- Mayor's ſhow, and ſaw all 
the trades walk in proceſſion, I don' t 


believe there was a Philoſopher among 
them ;— 


44 


cc 


6 


Was, 


TE BL 
in plain Engliſh.—And after a good 
deal of ſcratching the head and thumb- 


„ing his Dictionary, as he called it, 
he ſaid that how the firſt part of it 


be circumſpeck. — Ves, ſaid I, 
Teddy, very good advice, yes, it is 
0 


very good advice indeed; and J hope 
you will follow it as your father has 
done before you. But where is the reſt 


faid I;—ſo then he told me that the 


reſt meant, that 4 Phalofopher was the 
beſt Trade. Trade, boy! faid 1, why 
I never heard of ſuch a trade in my 
life; we have none of them, I believe, 


„ :] 


*® them, — La! Daddy, ſaid the boy, our 
maſter, t other day, told us a long 
ſtory about a man, that he called a 
philoſopher, who lived in a Tub.— And 
faith, the boy was in the right; —for 
] remember about four years ago, when 
] went to ſee my uncle Thomas Seagrove 
at Kingſton upon Thames, in the county 
** of Surry, he took me to look at one 
„of the King's houſes called Hampton- 
* Court: and I remember the ſhow-man 
* told us that in one of the tapeſtry, 
pictures there was a famous man whom 
he called a philoſopher, or ſome ſuch 
* name, who lived in a Tub; and that 
* when ſome great King came to fee 
him, and offered to do him ſervice at 
* court, —he defired him to ſtand out 
* of his ſun-ſhine, and not take that 

| Ks: * from 
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* from him which he could not give 
* him and did not ſo much as thank 
him for his kind offer. Now I re- 
member as well as if it was yeſterday, 
that whatever he was, I thought him 
a great fool for his pains.—For who 
* knows but he might have been made 
a commiſſioner of the cuſtoms, and got 
* his ſons to be principal-clerks, and his 


* couſins to be tide-waiters;—and have 


* provided for his family as it is the 
duty of every man to do;—and as I 
have done, tho I ſay it that ſhould 
* not ſay it.— But I am a plain man, 
„Mr. Philoſopher, and don't pretend to 
„any: thing. To be ſure I have made 


* good proviſion for myſelf and 
« family, and I thank God for it —I 


« have got a little money upon a certain 
“Bridge, 
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„Bridge, and a few hundreds upon a 


„Turnpike, —not to mention a good 


round ſum upon a great ſquire's eſtate not 
fifty miles from this city. I am alſo 
6 part-owner of two Snows and a Brig, 
„Which have anſwered very well :— 
* not to mention a good lump of money 
« in the four per cent. conſol. My 
„ ſtock in trade is very conhiderable : 
«« —beſfides, at this time, I have ven- 
* tured to ſpeculate a little, —and have 
bought about twelve hogſheads of raw 
* ſugars, and twenty butts of currants. 
* So that tho you have called your 
„on trade the beſt, whatever it may 
„ be, I would not change with you, I 
* aſſure you. But I cannot help 
thinking that, in ſome parts of your 
book, you ſeem to make a jeer of 

trade 


a good for nothing ſet of folks. 


1 
* trade, as if all who followed it were 
If 
*« you mean that,. — I am ſure you don't 


* tell truth; and I would advife you 
not to trouble your head again about 


* what you do not underſtand. ——— 
Indeed, I ſhould not have bought 
* your book, for it ſeems very little 
« for the money, as I feldom read 
„any thing but the papers, and accounts 
* of ghoſts and monſters, or news from 
America, or hiſtories of cruel, barba- 
„ rous and bloody murders,. and laſt 
« dying ſpeeches and confeſſions, - with 
« the birth, parentage and education of 
* thoſe who make them;—but my 
*« youngeſt girl had ſeen it ſomewhere 
* where ſhe was tea-drinking, and ſaid 
* ſhe never ſaw ſo pretty a book in all 
her 


** 
her days; ſo, as it was printed at 
« Briſtol, —I ſent to the bookſeller for 
«< 1t;—and the girls, a parcel of fools, 
« were hugely pleaſed with it; but! 
« believe it to be a parcel of moſt 
% confounded lies from the beginning 
to the end of it. The old ſoldier and 
the generous ſailor, as you call him, 
* are, I verily believe, fancies of your 


aon; and as for the ſtory about the 


„ Cobler, that, I'll ſwear, is a thumper : 
« ..-for I live in Saint James's myſelf, 
„and I know that there is no ſuch 
* man and my old ſchoolmaſter uſed 
* to fay, that they who lye in ſome things 
« would lye in all. I once happened, I 


remember, to look into a book which 


„gave an account of one Lemuel Gulliver, 


who went on board the Antelope, William 


« Prichard, 


. 

Prichard, Maſter, and ſet fail from 
** Briſtol, May 4, 1699, on a voyage to 

* the South Sea and that, after many 
„ dangers, he came to an iſland where 
the inhabitants were no higher than 
** a quart pot :—and having returned ſafe 
© home, that he went on board the 
5 Adventure in the Downs on the goth 
* day of June 1702, Captain John 
* Nicholas, a Corniſiman, Commander, 
* and failed to a country where the 
people were as tall as Redcliffe church. 
Now I do verily believe, that the 
* whole of this book is a moſt bare- 
** faced lye.—The author of it might 
be a philoſopher for ought I know; 
and I think if he was alive, you 
* would be very good company for 
* each other; and might try to impoſe 
| upon 


% 
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6 upon one another; for you will never 
* be able to do it on any body elle, 
* unleſs it be upon a few, ' filly, weak 
* WOmMeN.= I was told, I think, that 


19 - 6 this book was written by a Parſon ; 


|; - 5 


e the more ſhame for him to tell ſuch 


. * a parce} of ſtories; for you mult 
'* know that I like to ſee a clergyman 


e behave as he ought to do: —I never 


mils going to church myſelf once a 


Fo week, —and never poſt my books on 5 


4 a ſacrament ſunday,—tho' I can't ſay 
* ſo much for ſome of my neighbours ; 


but I hope God will forgive them.— 


* You ſeem, Mr. Philoſopher, to have 
+* ſomething of a pen, and the Superviſor 
* who is a good ſenſible man, ſays that 
you handle it in a very topping manner. 

AE with 


* 
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« —] wiſh therefore you had writ againſt 
gaming and extravagance, and tying 
* up hair» in pig-tails, and wearing ſhowy 
„ top-knots, and ſuch fort of things, 
* and many an honeſt man who has a 
family would have been obliged to 
* you, —For, to be fure, things are 
« ſtrangely altered ſince I firſt ſet up in 
trade; and when I married my wife, 
„ who was as tight an young woman as 
* any in the pariſh, ſhe was content to 
« wear blue worſted ſtockings, and thought 
* herſelf very fine indeed if they had 


* red clocks to them; but now my girls 


« wont wear any-thing but white cotton; 
* ſo what the world will come to I 
cannot gueſs. ——Beſides, they mult, 
every week, at leaſt, have a powder 
„monkey of a barbering ſellow to make 

© them 
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„them look for all the world like 
ah Friefland-hens; and when 1 grumble 
* and tell them of their extravagance, 
the faucy fluts pretend to fay, that 
« if nobody ufed any-thing more than 
« juſt what they wanted, it would have 
been worſe for me.—there is ſome 
truth, I believe, in what they ſay, but 
Il don't ſee what bufineſs they had to 
find it out. I remember the time 
«* when my Wig was combed but once 
** a week and I was ſhaved but twice: 


* —but now, as I am a very black man, 
jn order to be decent, as I am told, I 
am lathered, at leaſt, every other day ; 
and my Wigs are more worn out by 
the barber's block than by my head. 
„But J don't mean to toil and ſweat. 
for ever for as ſoon as ever my ſon 


Tomas 


— — * — 
— — — An. — — — — _ 
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« Thomas is fit to manage the buſineſs, 
* I'll buy a country houſe at the end of 


* Stoke's-Croft or Redcliffe-ſtreet ; there I'll 
* retire, and raiſe early cucumbers and 


* feed a few pigs, and ſhave but twice a 


** week as I was uſed to do.--So Mr. Philo- 
* ſopher, I bid you good bye :—but, as 
you are a tip-top writer, in caſe I ſhould 
« have made any blunders, I have 


deſired the Superviſor to over-look 


this letter :—ſo, errors excepted, 
I am, 
Your ſervant to command, 


TIMOTHY PLODMAN. 


— When 


1 


When the letter vas concluded, 
and the laughter, which it had occaſioned, 
began to ſubſide; Eugenius declared that, 
notwithſtanding the late hour of the 
night, he would then walk ten miles, 
"with the greateſt pleaſure, to ſee and 
converſe with the writer” of it. —He 
was proceeding, when Honoria ſmil'd 
and ſhook her head at him. —You prove, 
fd ſhe, the lateneſs of the hour by 
the ſleepineſs of your faculties ;—o, 
lighting her candle, ſhe curthed with 

much formality to the Philoſopher ; and 
ſhaking her head again very farcaſtically 


at Eugenius,—ſhe retired. 


-I proteſt, ſaid he,—I never found 
Honoria ſo unintelligible fince I have 


7 7 


had the honour of knoving her.— 
What can ſhe mean ?- 4 


II will go and aſk her, my good 
friend, ſaid Honorius, if you vill - permit 
me! ſo I wiſh you a good night; and 1 


to-morrow morning, at breakfaſt, I will . , 
give you an account of my embaſſy.— 


| 


. —Eugenius was. by no means, ſatisfied; | 
. —and was about to exprels his diſſatis- 
faQion,—when a little figure of a bird 
. preſented itſelf on the top of a wooden : 
clock; — and having repeated the Cuckow's 


note twelve times, it withdrew. —The 
philoſopher pointed to the dial; and 
after ſhaking his head at his friend, — 
he took his hat and went his way. 
Eugenius,— 
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Eugenius, ſauntered up and down the 
room for a few minutes; but finding 
that ir did not anſwer, he rung the 
bell, for the ſervant to bring his Robe 
de Chumbre, and he ſoon afterwards 
retired to hold deep councils with his 
pillow. | 


The 
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The Concert, 


1 are ſome people in the world 555 
who are ever ready to do offices of 
kindneſs and courteſy :—and I was fo for- 
tunate, ſome days ago, to meet with a gen- 
tleman of this happy and amiable di ſpoſi- 
tion; who, when I happened to mention 
my partiality to muſical entertainments, im- 
mediately offered to introduce me to a 
Concert which he was then preparing to 

attend, —1 accepted this invitation, and 
paſſed a moſt pleaſant and delightful even- - 
ing. The muſic was good; and the 
harmony of the performance could be 
equall'd only by the good humour of the 
little aſſembly, —The company was not 
large 


- a 8:2 


large but very ſelect.—and appe ared, 
which heightened the pleaſure I received 
from being admitted into it, to be a plea- 
ſant family meeting. 87 


AI hope, therefore, the ladies and gen- 
tlemen, to whom I am indebted for the 
elegant muſic of this evening, will pardon 
me, if I beg permiſſion to make a little 
offering from a ſiſter ference, and to de 
dicate it to them. AL. 


F The 
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The Powers of Harmony, 


0 . 


I. 


NYMPHS of the jacred Hill ! to you 
PE belong, 
The Grace and Energy of fong ! 
And whale your praiſes J rehearſe, 
On deign to ſmile upon my verſe ; 
Whether by Aganippe's ſount ye firay, 
Or Heliconian fprings your flight delay : 
Reclin'd on Avon's verdant ide, 
Where commerce fwells the rolling tide, 
I call the facred virgins to inſpire: 
Aid me —0¹ aid me, whale I firike the Lyre. ö 


At i Sure, 
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Sure, tis an heavenly voice that ſings / 
Some hand immortal ſweeps the firings ! 
To Jeſſe's harp the magic notes belong: 
He fings, and ls the powerful ſong 
- Makes Ifrael's King affrighted ſtand: 
The javelin trembles in his nerveleſs hand ; 
And vengeance, weaken'd by the melting ſtrain, 
Strives to ſtriłe, but ſtrives in vain. = 
Each furious paſhon in the Monarch's breaft 
Hides its head, and finks to ret. 
—Agam he liſtens to the Lyre ! 
| The ſlumbering tyrants of the heart 
Spread their black wings and quick depart ; 
Mile the pleafing ſounds inſpire 
A purer flame,—a gentler fire. 


F 2 III. But 


* 
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III. 


But hark ! I hear a loud, tumultuous ſtrain 
Rife on the breezes of the weſtern main! 
' Frm Mona's heights, the Druid throng 
Strike on their harps he dying ſong | 
Of Liberty :—the enliv'ning ſounds inſpire 
-Their hallowed boſoms with 1mpetuous fire: 
Enrag'd they hurry to the war, 
Where grim, death threatens in his ſcythed car 5 «| 
Their madd'ning fury ſcorns to fear | 
Th uplifted fword,—the luffeng ſpear ; 
The grieſly warrior they defy ;— 
They liv'd for freedom, and for freedom die. 


| They ſtrike their harps in death —the awful 
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Spreads havoc and conſuſion round. 
Befide their harps the mangled forms remain, 


To glut the vulture and pollute the plain! 


IV. Wiy 
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IV. 


Why, gentle ſhepherd, on the mountain's brow, 
With dangerous footſteps doſt thou love to go ? 
© Careleſs where thy flocks ſhall ſtray, 
Why doſt thou ſometimes take the dubious way- 
mithin the thorny tanglings of the wood, 
Or where the willow weeps beſide the flood 9--- 
Has Amaryllis voice thy boſom charm'd, 
And all thy tender feelings warm'd 
Mill anxious love and ſoft defore & 
Return, thou penſive fwain, the amorous fre! 
Oh make the reed declare thy flame, | 
And teach the echoes Amaryllis name !--=. 
Tu notes fhall ſteal into her breaſt, 
And with their ſoftening power, controut | 
The ſecret wiſhes of her ſoul. | 
Oh! tet her hear the tender ſtrain! 
Tur d by the found fhell quit the plain; 
38 Se ll 
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She'll foon, like thee, devoid of reſt, 
Stray mid the tanglings of the wood, 
Or with the willow weep beſide the flood ; 
Thy warblings ſweet will her fond paſſion move, 
And bend her alter'd ſoul to thee---and love ! 


V. 


To thoſe feveet ſounds, thou lovely boy ! 
Theje pleaſing ſounds bis death to hear ; 
They only jooth thee to deſtroy ! 
Tis Circe fangs to tempt thee to her bower,--- 
' There hath ſhe ſcalter d every ſweeteſt flower: 
+ But midi her flowers do poiſonous adders lie, 
And her enchanting bowers but lead to infamy. 
Turn, turn thine eyes to where you circling train 
Enjoy the pleaſures of the plain: 
N Go 


1 
Go join their dance. go join their ſong ; 
With them the feſtive hours prolong 
In harmleſs ſports and merry glee, 
Tv found of rural minſtreiſy. 
Their pleaſures Virtue doth altend, 
For pleaſure there is Vartue's friend. 


VI. 


The paſſions riſe, again they die, 
By the power of harmony {! | 
The foft lute fooths the lover's pams 1 
The trumpet. ſounds in martial ſtrains, 
And to!---the Veteran, mark'd with many a 
fear, 4. 
Haſtes impatient to the war ! 
Maile to the ſacred Choir tis given, 
To ra ife the enraptur d ſoul to Heauen. 


VII. 
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Here ceaſe my ſimple Lyre ! 
Let other Bards to nobler heights aſpire ! 
| Let them with bolder pinion try 
Jo trace the courſe of that fix d harmony, 
Which nature, all obedient, hears ; 
Which marks the day, and marks the hour, 
Commands the ocean's wave, diretts the ſpheres, 
And through Creation bears the heavenly power. 
I only ftirike the founding fhell, | 
In low and mexpreſſuve verſe, to tell 
That Mufic's power can controul 1 
The paſſions of the human ſoul : \i 
That when fair H---lh---e ſtriles the tune= | 
ful firings, ; FR ; 
A roſe-lig'd cherub fweetly fings ; i 
— That all the grace and energy of ſong, f 
To 3 magic powers belong. 
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The EVENING. 


T* real ſatisfaction and pleaſures 


of life are capable of being received 


and enjoyed by all ranks and conditions 
of men. A viſe and kind Providence, 


in the diſtribution of its beſt gifts, does 


not conſider rank and condition, but 
beſtows them alike on the whole race 
of human beings.— The ſun ſhines 


upon all: — the blue firmament, fretted 
with golden fires, and all the magnifi- 


cence as well as beauty of nature is 


viſible to every eye.—The muſic of 
the grove, and the fragrance of the 
garder, are diſpenſed to the villager as 


well as to the monarch, and the ſhep- 
herds 
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herd's poſie regales his ſenſe with as 


ſweet perfume, as the gaudy Boquet that 
adorns the boſom of the moſt admired 
daughter of vanity and faſhion. 


— The exotic plant and rare flowering 
ſhrub are only to be ſeen in the parterre 
and plantation of the rich:—but the 
role, which boaits a ſuperior beauty and 
fragrance, is ever to be found in the 
garden of the peaſant. —The Lavender 
| gives him its odours;—the ſweet-briar 
grows in his hedge;—the Woodbine 
| twines around his trees, and the Jeſſa- 
mine creeps up the wall of his cottage, 


and luxuriates about his caſement. 


The fimple pleafures of nature are 
© _ thoſe which the heart acknowledges by 
| | a conſtant 
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a conſtant and unfeigned chearfulneſs, 
—The delights. of modern refinement 
never look beyond the ſenſes, and if 
theſe are gratified, the end appears. to 
be anſwered ——But this is a miſerable 


'S error :—for the ſenſes being no more 
than avenues to the heart, thoſe joys 
muſt be very weak and imperfe& which 

reſt with them, and have not ſtrength 


to reach their proper deſtination. 


—To ftudy and contemplate the mag- 
nificent apparatus of the univerſe, which 
the Great Creator has contrived for our 
uſe and happineſs, till we are loſt, as 
it were, in the power and goodneſs of 
us divine author; —or, in the language 
of the poet. to look through nature 

- © Upto nature's God, —is an employment 
of 
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of infinite uſe and attended with: the 
moſt ſublime ſatisfattions. 


— When ve turn our thoughts to- the 
great Theatre of the world, and conſider 
how vaſt its extent, —how amazing its 
ſtructure,— how wonderful its contrivance, 
—with what beauty it is adorned, and 
the powers which are beſtowed upon us 
to comprehend and enjoy it, ve muſt 
feel an indubitable conviction in our 
hearts, that, in the language of the 
pſalmiſt, we are little lower than the 


Angels. If this idea of exaltation 


is properly impreſſed upon our minds, 
it wilt inſpire us with a noble ambition 
to act worthy of our nature and our 
end. — and to endeavour to exerciſe our 
faculties conformably to the rank we 
hold 


— 
n 
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| Hold among reaſonable beings, and the 


hopes we have of being advanced to a 
more exalted ſtation. For if even in 
this ſtate of finite, uncertain and proba- 


tionary duration, there are moments of 


real delight ;—if, amid the clouds and 
darkneſs, the ſtorms and tempeſts of 


the world, there are, ſome ſcenes ſo ex- 
quiſitely pleaſing, —as to be able to 
charm away the ſenſe of preſent pain, 
—and to repay us for paſt forrow;—how 
infinitely glorious and bleſſed muſt that 


| tranſition be to another ſtate of exiſtence, 
' where all the objects being of a moſt pure 


and exalted nature, our capacities for 


enjoyment vill be proportionably en- 


larged, ſtrengthened and improved. 


There 
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There are too many, among the ſons 
of error, who are continually engaged 
in deſigning a dark and gloomy picture 
of the world ;—and caſt ſuch a black 
mantle of evil and misfortune around 


life, as to make it appear an obje& of 


diſguſt and diſſatisfaction rather than of 
comfort and contentment. That there 


is evil in the world, I mean in the 


general acceptation of the word, muſt 
be readily acknowledged; but it is equally 
evident, that there is no more of it than 
is neceſſary to make this life a ſtate of 
trial, and to direct our thoughts to ano- 
Life, like a 
well finiſhed picture, conſiſts of a wiſe 
diſtribution of light and ſhade, and when 


the latter prevails ſo as to obſcure the 


ther which is to ſucceed it. 


former, 
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former, it muſt ariſe from the folly, in- 
dolence or unſkilfulneſs of the painter. 


Mankind are, in general, the creators 


of their own miſeries :---and if we were to 


_ inveſtigate, with an unprejudic'd and pati- 
ent attention, the nature of our ſorrows, 
we ſhould diſcover their ſource to be in 
ourſelves.— The irregularity of our paſſi- 
ons, the weakneſs of our reſolutions, and 


our inattention to thoſe means whereby We 
might controul the former and ſtrengthen 
the latter, are plenteous and conſtant 
ſprings of pain and uncalineſs——When 
| a taſte for ſimple and rational pleaſures is 
vitiated by a love for the diverſions of fa- 
{hon and vanity ;---when the beauties of 
a ſummer's evening are neglected for the 
card table or the aſſembly ; and the glo- 


ries 
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ſi ries of the riſing fun, which compoſe the 

| moſt magnificent ſpectacle through all the 

[| realms of nature, are ſacrificed to a ſhame- 

ll! ful indolence and enervating ſlumbers;— 

| | of whom can we, with juſtice, complain, 

lll when we feel that painful vacancy of mind, 
Aut liſtleſs and weariſome diſpoſition.— 
| and that total diſſatisfaction which ariſes 

| from ſuch a conduct? — of whom or what 
j can we complain but ourſelves, ---and our 
| OWN idleneſs and folly ? 

wt 

| I have really known thoſe who have 

j dared to acknowledge, that, in the courſe f 
Il of their lives, they never beheld the fiery 

l] beams dart above the horizon as the he- 
| 4 ralds of the ſun's triumphant entry into 

| this nether hemiſphere. — And. I fear, 

ll the number of thoſe is very conſiderable 

i indeed, 

j 

Il 

f 


N 
; indeed, who would never have beheld it? 
if accident or neceſſity had not contribut- 
ed to the event. — The ſounding horn 
may call the ſportſman from his ſlumbers 
to purſue the chaſe at the dawn, and he y 
may then behold it the ſons and daugh- 
ters of affliction, after a night of vigilant 


and reſtleſs ſorrow, may caſt a languid and 
diſſatisfied eye upon its orient bluſhes; 


---and the man of pleaſure may reel be- 
neath its beams from the brothel or the 
| gaming houſe.---But the philoſopher riſes 
to pay his early adoration to the God of 
nature, and to catch a glow of devotion 


2 
from the 1 morn's encreaſing ſplendor. 7 


---I have not been inattentive to the mat- 
ter, and I never was diſpoſed to believe that 
choſe evils which human wiſdom could not 


4 


G foreſee 


I 
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foreſee, nor human prudence prevent, can 
be the cauſe of real afflittion to wile and 
reflecting . minds.——They muſt feel, 
but they will feel in a manner as becomes 


them ;—and not increaſe the forrow which, 
ariſes from the will of Heaven, by their 
own frowardneſs and diſcontent, but di- 
miniſh its pain by their - reſignation and 
patience.-----The neceſſary griefs of time 
are frequently, if not always, its greateſt 
bleſſings; and they who, by their high at- 
tainments in Virtue and excellence, appear to 
have the beſt claim tothe favour of Heaven, 
are oſtentimes ſurrounded by W 
amid ſt. all the afflictions of life 0 be 
« good is to be happy. — Angels are 
10 happier than mankind becauſe they're 
better. Our capacity for happineſs 
abſolutely depends upon our capacity for 

N | goodneſs 
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goodneſs ;---and the progreſſive courſe of 
mental excellence, through whatever gra- 
dations of being it may be continued, will 
be followed by an adequate happineſs, till 
they both attain the ſummit of their per- 
feclion. 


Theſe thoughts occurr'd to me, in a 
friend's garden, as I fat beneath an oak. 
which ſeemed, from its gloomy ſhade and 
the beautiful ſcenery around it, to have 

een planted on purpoſe to afford a cano- 
py for the man of contemplation. It 
ſtands upon the brow of an hill whole de- 
clivities, which are. finely adorned with 
thickets, fall boldly down to a beautiful 


The ground about 


valley beneath it. 


it is fringed with a plantation, and the inter- 
vening lawn is chiſelled, as it were, into a 


G2 1 moſt 


moſt. agreeable variety of ſurface, and 
adorned with little ſcattered knots of 
ſhrubs and flowers.—To the right, there 
is a magnificent hanging wood, . that forms 


a fine maſs of the darkeſt verdure,---which 
is happily contraſted by the bright green 


of the winding glade beneath it. —through 


the latter meanders -a beautiful river, 

- which, at its firſt. entrance into the valley, 
. divides its ſtream into two branches, and 
forms a {mall irregular iſland; which being 

. adorned with a few ſtately trees, adds very 
much to the. charms of this lovely ſcene. 

Jo the leſt of the river, riſes another wood, 2 
more bold and abrupt than its oppoſite 

neighhour, from between the trees where- 
of, large craggy rocks appear in venera- 
ble beauty. The diſtant proſpett to 

which theſe woods ſerve as an avenue, 


q - conſiſt 
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conſiſt of meadows, farms, and a ſmall 
ſcattered village, and thefe conduct the 
eye to the horizon; Which, this evening, 


was in poſſeſſion of more beauty than 1 
ever remember to have beheld in this part 
of Europe. The ſun was in all its de- 

clining ſplendor, —and a few ſcattered 


clouds which were very low in the Hea- 
vens, as they caught the parting rays, 
appeared to be purple iſlands floating in a 
golden ocean. But this wonderful icene was 
] , tranſient as it was beautiful.—The colours 
ſoon faded away, and nought remained 
but ſome pale ſtreaks of light which ſeem- 
ed to hover over the horizon. | 


I fat beneath the oak and beheld the 
bright viſion paſs away ;—and compared 
it to the latter end of the good man, 

6 3 around 
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around whoſe cloſing ſcene, the applauſe 


of virtue and the ſmile of Heaven caſts a 


ſplendid dignity.—And when I conſi- 
dered the beauteous ſtate of renovation 
which the bright orb would appear to have 


undergone at the morning's dawn, I looked 


forwards to the great and tremendous day, 


when a lumbering world willbe ſummoned 
from the grave, Th 


And ſuns will riſe to ſet no more! 


But now the pale moon had aſſumed 
her regency in the Heavens, —and glim- 
mered ſweetly upon my - meditations ; 


her faint light reſted upon the woods, — and 


her filver beams quivered on the water. 
The nightingale alſo poured forth his en- 
chanting note, and the pauſes of his melo- 


L og 1] 


dy were filled up by the. hoarſe and uncer- 
tain daſhings of a diſtant waterfall. 


—Here I fat in a delightful Rate of 
ſilent and tranquil enjoyment; and had juſt 
compoſed the following ſonnet, when my 
friend came to warn me of the evening 
deus, and to tell me that the curds and 
cream were ready for my ſupper. 


S O N N E 


On haſle thou harmleſs Syren of of the grove 

Sweet Phulomel ! to tune thy melting ſong ; 
And chear my penſiue muſings as I rove, 

N heſe ſhady woods and flowery vales among! 
And thou, O Moon, in ſober ſplendor riſe, 
And let thy pale beams on the waters play! 
While Contemplation, daughter of the Skies, 
Correfts the glaring follies of the day ! 
5 Sweet. 
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Sweet bird, I thank thee or the mournſul | 
train, | | 
That fleals ſo foftly on my ravſl'd ear, 
While the fair Queen of night doth "Kd * ; 
In all her fever beauty to appear : 
And Fancy, to compleat my ſoul's delight, 
Diſplays the loud Amanda to my fight. 


The 
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255 HA RANG UE. 


| | Was, returning Ton Thornbury laſt 
1 week ;—when, at the diſtance of about 
eight miles from Briſtol, 1 obſerved a 
| perſon coming towards me with the utmoſt 
ſpeed of which his horſe was capable.—It 
proved to be a ſervant, who ſtopped and 
aſked me to dire him, if poſſible, to find 
a {urgeon,—for Sir, added the man, with 
a look of infinite concern and impatience, 
my poor miſtreſs, I believe, is dying upon 
the road. I directed him to Thornbury ; ; 
and haſtened to the alſiſtance of che 
| diltrelied _—__ 
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I had not rode two miles before I ſaw 

a chaiſe ſtanding in the middle of the 
road, and a lady ſitting on a bank beſide 
it; while the poſtilion was giving her water 
to drink out of his hat. diſmounted, 


and after aſking her how ſhe did, I begged 


to know if I could be of any ſervice to her, 


be made no reply but, with her hand, 


directed my attention to the chaiſe :—yes, 


an pleaſe your honour, ſaid the poſtilion, 


the gentlewoman, I believe is almoſt dead, 


for ſhe gave ſuch deſperate groans, juſt 


now,—that they. quite frightened. me.—1 
therefore went immediately to the carriage, 
and, looking into it, I ſaw a pale form of 
an emaciated woman who appeared to be 
breathing her laſt.— In one hand ſhe had a 
white handkerchief, —and in the other ſhe 
held a bottle of falts which ſhe bad not 

ſtrength 


E 


Arength to raiſe to her head. —As I was 
ſtepping into the chaiſe in order to apply the 
 falts to her noſtrils, ſhe opened her eyes, 
—and with ſome difficulty raiſed herſelf, 
a little in her ſeat —As ſhe leaned for- 
wards, I perceived a large drop of blood 
at the end of her noſe.—lIt ſoon fell upon 
the white handkerchief: when ſhe was imme- 
diately ſeized witha moſt violent fitof trem- 
bling, and after lifting up both her hands and 
faintly murmuring, Lord have mercy upon 
my foul, —ſhe funk down upon the ſeat 
of the chaiſe and expired. 


I called upon the kindneſs of ſome 
paſſengers to aſſiſt me in the "melancholy 
buſineſs of conveying the body to a neigh- - 
bouring farm houſe. The chaiſe went 


ſlowly on; and the lady, whom I found 
ſitting 


11 
ſitting upon the bank, followed it, leaning 
upon my arm. and weeping at every 
ſtep, When we arrived at the houſe, 
and ſhe was become ſomewhat compoſed, 
ſhe told me, that the lady, who was juſt | 
dead, had left- the Hot-Wells, that morn- 
ing, «contrary to the advice of her phyſi- 
cian, who aſſured her, with a moſt earneſt 
tenderneſs, that ſhe had not ſtrength to 
bear the leaſt agitation or fatigue; — but as 
ſhe was convinced that ſhe had not long 
to live, —ſhe was reſolved, ſhe ſaid, if 
poſſible, to die in her own houſe; and to 
ſee her friends once-more before ſhe was 
I uſed 
my utmoſt endeavours, continued the 


ſeperated from them for ever. 


lady, to diſſuade her from this reſolution, 


—but in vain:—and the conſequences 


have anſwered to my fears and the prog- 


noſtications 


f 
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noſtications of the phyſician, —I remained 
at the farm-houſe for a few hours to give 
directions about the removal of the de- 
ceaſed perſon, and to diſpatch meſſengers 
to inform her relations of this melancholy 
event. When I had compleated this buſi- 
neſs to the beſt of my power,. I returned 


homewards. 


AsI raed over Durdbark Down I met a 
young friend of mine, who was taking the 
air; and related to him the affecting ſcene 
which I had beheld, with the concern I had 
taken in it ;—and was proceeding to en- 
large upon the effects which it produced 
in me hen he, with the greateſt coolneſs 
and compoſure, obſerved, that, if he might 

be allowed the expreſſion, he enyied every 
F perſon 


T 149 ] 
perſon ho died; and for his part, favoured 
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as he was by the ſmiles of fortune, he 
ſhould not be ſorry to leave the world be- 
hind and ſhelter himſelf, from the evils. 
of it, in the grave. 


I Was furprized at the declaration, 
eſpecially, as he delivered it with a ſeriouſ- 


neſs which made me almoſt believe that 
it came from his heart. However, I 


could not refrain from brei my 
doubts of his ſincerity, - and told him, that, 
if he was really ſerious, it muſt be the 
whim of the minute, — and would pass 
away as ſuddenly as it came. If that 

is your opinion, he replied, you are totally 
unacquainted with my character and diſ- 
poſition — for continued he, theſe ö ſenti- 
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ments have long been mine, and 1 do 
not, at preſent believe that I ſhall be 


caſily induced to change them. 


We now parted ;—and a few days 
afterwards I called upon him to | enquire 
whether he retained his very extraordinary 
ſentiments: but before I could ſeat myſelf, 
—as if he knew my intention, he began 
the following Harangue ; and I heard 
him through the whole of it w ich the utmoſt 
tence and all my CT 

« Here am H Heng Bad be? ch 
good humour with the world: and yet, 
„me- thinks, I could riſe from my chair 
„and with much complacency deſcend 
into the grave and lay my head upon its 
* cold pillow for ever. What? you will ſav, 

| have 


1 -3 


* —have you no friends whom you love ? 


“no favourite object of your affection? 
No angelic being upon whom your 
* ſoul doats,—that you can think thus 
* cooly of the matter, and ſpeak of life 
das of a thing which contains nothing 
« worth the living for?—Yes, my friend, 
* I have friends whom 1 love —my affec- 
* tions look towards a favourite object; — 
there 1 is, yes there is an angelic being on 
a © whom my ſoul doats,—and yet, with all 
- < theſe impreſſions ſtrong upon me I could 
« be content to call for my bier, — and 
point it to the duſt — Lou ſhake your 
head, and fem to tell me that Iam 
„ nothing but contradiclion and fantaſy.” 
„hut alas —you well know- that what I 
am contented to do to-day,—I may be 
* lorced to do to-morrow,—and, that theſe 


- * ties 
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* ties which you think ſufficient to bind 
me to this world, may be ſoon looſed, 
* and laſh my affections, more ſtrongly 
* ſtill, to another. — The fidelity of the 
* moſt faithful, — the charms of the moſt 
. charming. — the graces of the moſt 
* graceful,—the virtue of the moſt vir- 
© tuous, —are all uncertain even in their 
15 exiſtence, but very precarious indeed 
—Satisfied then 


AT Toh their duration. 
8 with the portion of life which I have 
£ enjoyed, —ſuppoſe me haſtening to the | 
tomb, and that in my way thither,--I meet 
one whoſe lovely form I have been uſed 
« to reverence,—whoſe more lovely heart 
„1 have been uſed to adore :—this 
« excellent being ſtops me on the road, — 
« and in a perſuaſive voice, which I have 
« eyer found i it my higheſt E to obey, 
= © —tells 
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S tells me,—* live for my ſake!” on 
” by this irreſiſtible power, —I trace 
back my ſteps, —T return to life and 
as I return, the favourite object of it 
« {inks from beſide me into the arms of 

death Af then our pleaſures ſlide thus 
** ſuddenly from us,—if the beſt and moſt 
** reaſonable grounds of our mortal happi- 
< neſs are ſo very uncertain,—if friends 
« muſt part, —and if the pureſt flame of - 
love muſt be extinguiſhed i in che grave, 

« _—why ill my friend call that temper 
of mind inconſiſtent and fanciful, which | 
makes me content to bear now chat 
< I muſt inevitably ſuffer at ſome future 
U period A period which hangs upon 
" the fragility of life. Philemon loved 
5 Aſpaſia —and ſhe returned the virtuous 
«: paſſion the fairelt proſpect of connu- 
| | Dial 


A 
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* bial happineſs was before them: the 
very day arrived when their union was 
* to be confirmed in the ſight of heaven. 
" ut ſhe ſunk from her lover's arms 
into the cold embrace of death ;—and 
the roſes which were gathered to adorn 
her bridal bed were ſcattered around 
her tomb. Lorenzo's heart was glad 
that the hour drew nigh when his ſon, 
„who had for many, many years been 
the object of all his care and affeQion, 
: was to attain to manhood ;—but amid 
the feſtivities of the joyful day, a fever 
ſeized the hopeful youth and hurried 
him away from the fondneſs of his doat- 


ing parent and the expetlaiions of an 
It is long ſince I 


© admiring world.- 
have learned to ſuſpe&t happineſs ; — 
and yet it ſometimes aſſumes ſuch a 
Hs - „lovely 
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lovely and winning appearance, that 
<« jt is irreſiſtible: I am led away by it, —I 


„yield to its influence, I drink pleaſure 
from its eye, l gather its faireſt flowers, 
« and, weaving them into a chaplet, I place 
them on my brows, and I think myſelf 
©: 1mmortal ;——but behold, they wither 
and loſe their ſweets, - and the morning 
« reath droops at noon-tide, and fades in 
* the evening. Abſence, pain, ſickneſs, 

* or ſome of the other en of life, 
„bring me to myſelf again; I awake 


40 from my delirium, I renew my ſuſpi- 


« cions of all human happineſs,-—-and am 
content to leave the faireſt proſpeA it 


can hold up before me,—for the diſmal 


* gloom of my long and laſt abode. 


Here, my friend, I ſee you caſt a look 


40 * of pity _ me ene alk me if every 


cc duty 


3 


E 
duty is performed, —if my taſk of life 


is completely finiſhed, —if the end of my 


« creation is fully anfwered ?——1 did 
„% not make any ſuch arrogant or bold 
* aſſertion, —T did not tell you that I 

« longed: to die that I, daringly, wiſied: | 


to be no more,---that I arraigned the 


« wiſe diſpenſations of Providence in 
* continuing me here;—No,—I only 
« ſaid, that with my beſt wiſhes for my 
« fellow-mortals,—and my moſt earneſt 
* prayers for their real honour, I could 
« he content to leave them all, and to lay 
my head upon its cold pillow in. the 


4 qduſt.: 


_ — You now take me by the hand, and 
* with a look of the moſt tender affection, 


_ * and with tears in your eyes, —you aſk 


H 3. me 


CAP. 


me whether, if I can be ſuperior to any 
50 feelings for myſelf, —I can forget thoſe 
* of my friends ?—adding withal, in a tone 
of the moſt affeclionate regard, —what 
have we done who love you, what have 
« we done, that you ſhould be content 
*« to leave a pang in thoſe hearts who are 
« devoted to you ?——Alas, my friend, 
your goodneſs affects me,—but does 


not win me from my purpoſe For, 
* perhaps, your heart is the only one 
* which would melt into ſorrow over my 


„grave. Beſides, we are better conſtruct- 
« ed for the purpoſes of ſociety, than whe 
open to laſting impreſſions of violent 
« orief ;---nature relieves herſelf, and time 
: conipleats the cure in the moſt tender 
« boſoms :—It ſeldom happens, that the 
human mind Is ſuffered, in this world, to. 


© retain I 


T-ns [7 
" retain in apainful 8 on the object 
ol it has long been removed, and others 
5 have ſucceeded, perhaps, equally intereit- 
e ing, and more worthy.—Beſides the ne- 
" cellary engagements, and hourly amule- 
bh ments ;---the caſual pleaſures, ---and cer- 
" tain  calamities of life, and of thoſe about 


6 us, call off our memories from hovering 


C over. the tombs of the dead. If + 
ry were to die this night, —the ſun would 


© ſhine as bright to- morrow as he did to- 
28 day,—-the birds would ſing the ſame 


« morning ſong,—-the flowers would not 


in ts career of pleaſure here might 
«] be one or two who would look grave for 
40 an hour, or, perhaps, ſmile leſs for a 


« \ week ; and you, who feel that 


5 « the abſent Ms a ſigh, ---the dead a tear, 
N might 


1 

* might ſhed that tear, and ſometimes look 
back upon thoſe happy hours we paſſed 
* together, and feel a tender ſentiment 
« ariſe from ſuch a retroſpett. But your 
* happineſs could not be much interrupt- 
ed; the place I filled in your heart, you 
_ « would find it your intereſt to ſupply with 
_ * ſome new objeR,---And I ſhould ſoon 
begin to be but faintly remembered.— 
And even thoſe tender pains which might 
now and then awake you into the re- 
** membrance of me, would, inſtead of mi- 
ſery, bring a ſoft, and W plea- 


ſure along with them. You will now 


* urge your laſt obſervation and tell me,— 
that I feel long for my friends, and 
* what ſuperiority, you will aſk me, do I 
« afſume, that I ſhould poſſeſs a more laſt- 


ing e * them, than they would 
c do 


n 


* do for me ?——Once for all, —it is not 
from my ſuperior nature or diſpoſition, 
« that I derive theſe feelings, tho' I believe, 
C I have more ſoul than moſt people, but 
from my particular unconnetted ſituati- 
on. having no relational calls for my af- 
* fettions, I place them on thoſe who ca- 
* ſually offer themſelves as candidates for 
their pigmy honours, and they receive the 
© whole among them. When I loſe a 
6 friend, having no immediate object to 


* whom I can mais my regard, —it fol- 
* lows him to his grave,—and I love his 
memory, and his ſhade better chan I do 


* moſt who ſurvive him. | 


Once more you defire to queſtion 
« me and to bind me down to this world, 
by leading me to that object which I 
85 N „love 


1 

love belt in it aſking me whether 
91 feel unconcerned at the refleQtion 
« that I may ſee that objett no more. —It 
* would coſt me a pang of a moſt ſevere 
nature I muſt confeſs but the pang, 
& being momentary, would ſoon be over, 
% and I ſhould be at reſt —You will add, 
« perhaps, that ſhe may ſoon forget me, 
% and beſtow her affections on another, 
* and remember my fond and faithful 
* paſſion no more;—nay my portrait 
* Which I tied about her neck with my 
on hands, and which ſhe promiſed, 
* ſhould remain there for ever,—may 
„he thrown aſide for another, whoſe 
* worth and whole paſſion is not the tythe 
« of mine; nay, it may be entirely oblite- 
« rated to gratify him ;—and the only re- 
« preſentation of my perſon, — che ſole 

remaining 
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remaining token of my affection, may 
be ſacrificed, ——nay, may be treated 
 « with indignity,—as a proof of her 


attachment to another. Alas, my 
friend, e er this picture can be realized, 
„my eye will be cloſed for ever,. and 
„my ear will hear no more. — The 
green ſod will lie upon my breaſt, —then ; 
© inſenſible to the biting pangs of jealouſy, 
and the torments of a ſucceſsleſs and diſ- 
appointed paſſion.— Beſides, my friend, 
may ſhe forget me She cannot, —ſhe 
dare not treat my name or any reſem- 
blance of me with ſcorn and indignity. 
Af ſhe does,—her nature muſt be ſo 
debaſed, and her whole heart muſt be ſo 
corrupted, that it will not be her wiſh to 
« remember one whoſe friendſhip, from its 
6 purity and ſincerity, was an honour to 
„her 
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her, when ſhe deſerved it,---and will 
* reflett a diſgrace indeed when ſhe is 
* conſcious that ſhe deſerves it no more. 
ut again, I declare, may ſhe forget 
me !—for to forget me ſhe muſt be 
happy indeed.---If my love,---my fide- 
* lity, my anxiety to pleaſe, can be for- 
* gotten;—a ſuperior love,—a more ſtrit 
« fidelity, —a greater anxiety to pleaſe can 
alone obliterate them ;—and if ſhe 
meets with ſuch, may I be forgotten. 
0 X But if ſorrow ſhould overtake 
% her;—if ſhe ſhould ever want a friend 
into whoſe boſom ſhe would wiſh to 
pour her complaints, — then will ſhe 


think of me,—then ſhe will repair to my 
** graveandſitdown beſide it and weepthere- 
in and when ſhe wants an arm where- 


* 


l on to lean her feeble frame, —ſhe will 


"0 


1 


* ſigh and lament that mine is mouldered 
into duſt—but may ſhe never know a 
* fufficient degree of miſery to make her 
remember me; and may ſhe experience 
* ſuch a conſtant flow of happineſs as to | 
forget that I ever exiſted! You will 
tell me that theſe are fine, heroical ſen- 
© timents,—which may play for an hour 
upon the fancy, —but that they never 
exiſted in nature :—then, Sir, —I ͤ am 


+ ſupernatural, — for they exiſt in me. 
«+ I feel them at this momemt ;—and if | 
death himſelf was at my door, I ſhould 
make the ſame declaration, tho it were 
to be my laſt. 


© Indeed I muſt own myſelf in ſome de- 
« oree affected by this laſt ſuggeſtion of 
* yours, not on my own account, but for 


66 the 
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the ſake of that lovely being whoſe idea 


is connected with 1t.——If I know her 


*.aright, it is impoſſible your picture of 


what may happen can ever happen !— 


But, if I ſhould be deceived, ----and all 
that you conjecture ſhould prove a re- 
ality, I had rather die than behold it :— 
e ſo that inſtead of diminiſhing my indiffe- 
«rence about life,---you have in reality 
* added another reaſon why I ſhould be 


* contented to-die.—The pain of parting 


% with her for ever would be exſtaſy, in 
* compariſon with that of living to ſee her 


% depart from the excellence of her na- 
ture, and that delightful path of virtue in 
« which I have ſeen her tread, till I thought 
* her an Angel. 


6 cm] 
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:0 « —If ſhe ſhould fall may Heaven, 
*in its mercy,. grant that before that day, 


the fable curtain of fate may be dropped 


MN between. her and me, and ſeparate us 


for ever! 


* —Aſter_ this picture of my heart, | 
* which I have preſented before you. 
« after theſe | fair and honeſt aſſertions. 


© which I have made from my ſoul, — 


you may believe me when I ſay that, this 


very night, I ſhould be content to reſt 


* my head upon the cold pillow of the 


grave. 


And when you come to 
reflect upon the reaſons I have given 
* you as the grounds of ſuch a content- 
* ment, —— ſtrengthened and exalted by 
my future hopes,---you will not ſuppoſe 
me 
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© me viſionary or fantaſtic, - but a philo- 
© pher and a chriſtian.” --- 


| Here he pauſed,---and, as I took my 
| leave, I repeated Cicero's declaration, 
| —— that amidſt all his afflictions for | 
| the death of his daughter Julia, he 
found infinite comfort in diſcovering how 


many fine things might be {aid upon it. 
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split me, ſaid Florio, but that's an 
enchanting creature 


—Do you mean the lady who is, this 
moment, come from the Cathedral ? 


* 


—1 do. — She has been, I ſuppoſe, to 
pray for an huſband ! | 


How that may be, I cannot tell ;— 
for ſhe has had one already. She is 
a Widow, 


I A Widow ? 


L 

A Widow ?—Oh then ſhe has been to 
pray for angther,—and may the pretty lit- 
tle rogue be married within theſe ten days! 


— That is all the harm I wifh her. 


It is a ſtrange habit, Florio, that in- 
fefts you young flaſhy men, of determin- 
ing at once upon female charatters, with- 
out knowing any thing of the matter,— 
The inſtant you ſee a woman, you begin 
to interpret, or, I ſhould rather ſay, to 
miſinterpret her every look, geſture and 
action; and, perhaps, from the moſt cafual 
glance of her, pronounce the particulars 
of her character and diſpoſitions and 
from ſuch faſhionable determinations, rea- 
ſon and juſtice too often make their ap- 


peals in vain. To trace external atcti- 
ons and appearances, my friend, to their 


real 
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real ſource in the feelings and diſpoſitions 
of the mind, is a power which few poſleſs, 


and can be acquired but by much com- 
merce with the world and very deep re- 


flettion.——Few, very few indeed, are 
competent judges in the moſt difficult of 
all iczences,—the knowledge of the human 
heart.— Its deceitfulneſs, mutability and 
variety; together with its prejudices and 
partialities, all combine to render it ex- 
tremely difficult to attain a deciſive know- 
ledge of it.— If this be true;—your 


random, haſty deciſions muſt be always 
vague, and oftentimes falſe :—but this is 
not all; for an idle remark: of a thought- 
leſs, vain, young man, has ſometimes fixed 
a ſtain upon a female charatter which an 
whole life has not been able entirely to 
obliterate. 


Beſides, theſe imprudent, 
I 2 | raſh 
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raſh obſervations are generally made at 
an age, when, from a knowledge of the 
moſt abandoned of the ſex, you are diſ- 
poſed to form your ideas of thoſe who 
are the greateſt honour to it. Young 
women ſhould be informed .that Gazers 
are not always Admirers.—That the gene- 
rality of thoſe applauſive addreſſes which 
are apt to fink ſo deep into their hearts, 
llide without thought off the tongue of the 
flatterer, who, conſidering them, as matters 


of courſe, forgets them in a moment:---and 
that thoſe whiſpers which female vanity is 
ſo diſpoſed to interpret as tributes to its 
beauty,--would, inſtead of the glow of 


pride, beget the bluſh of ſhame, if they 


were interpreted aright. 


Very 


. 
a very ſententious, indeed, my good 
friend, ſaid Florio, very moral, —very 
good: advice. — I think you had better. 
ſtep into the church and mount the pulpit, 
and teach the young women dulneſs and 
vulgarity.— But, by all that's charm- 
ing, here ſhe comes :- -On purpoſe, I 
warrant you, for us to look at her. 


—You little think, perhaps, that in 
_ affigning ſuch motives for that lady's acti- 
ons,—you give a moſt genuine picture of 
your own inſufferable vanity. 


—She's a moſt heavenly creature !--Did 
I fay it loud enough for her to hear me? 
I hope ſhe heard me! 485 


And wherefore? 
L 3: — Oh, 
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Oh, —it would pleaſe the pretty thing ; 


and be ſomething to employ her thoughts 


the reſt of the day.—I love to make the 
| little Angels happy, ſuch a fine girl as. 


i tell you ſhe is a widow.” 


ant mieun—All widows F have ever 
known 


May have been of a coquet- 
tiſh diſpoſition: —perhaps, if they had 
poſſeſſed a ſuperior character, you would 


not have been honoured with cheir ac- 
quaintance. 


—What !—are not all widows. alike ? 
In the name of wonder, how many 
ſpecies are there of this kind of animal?.-- 

— There 
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here are good and bad of all ranks 
and ſituations ; — and, I fear, If I was to 
take the whole company of widows which 
there are in the world, —I ſhould be ob- 
liged to range them under ſeveral diſtinct 
and ſeparate claſſes, —but, as you ſeem to 
be unſettled in your principles upon this 
important ſubjett, I will give you my ſenti- 
ments of the matter. 


A widow is a woman, who, having been 
freed from the reſtraint of a fingle life by 
_ matrimony, is delivered from the ſhackles 
of a married life by the death of her huſ- 
band. 


A Thrice happy being ho canſt 
obey the call of pleaſure without following 
the train of a chaprone ;——who canſt 

open 
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open thy doors to the flatterer and the 
beau without ſcandal ;—who, at the ſame 
moment, mayeſt enjoy all the freedom of 
the married life, and receive all the homage 
of the virgin ſtate ! | 


Of widows there are two kinds! 


"# Thoſe who did love their huſbands . 


—or appeared to love them. 


2. Thoſe who did not and made 
no ſecret of it. | 


—The firſt is an amiable, conſiſtent cha- 
ratter ;—ſhe loved her huſband while he 
lived, —and ſhe reveres his memory now 

Her affeftion dwells 
continually upon his goodneſs and his vir- 


tues.— 


he is no more. 
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tues,—and exerciſes its beſt - powers in 


teaching her offspring to follow the ſteps 
of honour wherein their father trod before 
them: this is her happineſs, and ſhe is con- 


tent with the ſhare of it Heaven has allotted 


her; — nor does ſhe look forwards with 
the hopes of encreaſing it by any future 
connections. 


his is the rational widow !— 


If I had deſcribed this character in 
verſe, I ſhould have compared her to 
an honeyſuckle which continues to blow 
'round the trunk of an oak, which has 
long been withered.--- 


_ edly---Of the widows who did not love 
their huſbands, there are two diſtin 
ſpecies — 


The 


1 
The firſt is chat lady who, having been 
appointed of the happineſs and comfort 
which ſhe expected from matrimony in 
her paſt connection, is continually look- 
ing forwards to obtain that happineſs and 
comfort in another alliance. 


— This is the ning: or * 
or wiſhing widow ? 


Ehe ſecond is a lady, who, now and 
then, thought ſhe loved her huſband ;— 
or did not well know whether ſhe loved 
him or not: and, tho' ſhe has her wiſhes 
and expectations, does not, always, know 


what they are, or where to direct them: 
and is continually changing their form 
and colour by the powers of her own 
lively and changeful fancy. 


| RE, - 5 


E 
Enis is che whimfical widow. 


—And I, really, believe, that under the 
charaQters of the rational, the wiſhing, and 
the whimſical widow, as I have defined 

them, you might rank every widow under 


the moon.— 


i have a very particular and ſuffici- 
ent reaſon for not uſing the word fun 
as the laſt word of the laſt ſentence. 


— The characters of the wiſhing and the 
whimſical widows will admit of an infinite. 
number of diviſions and ſubdiviſions.— 
The ſubject is pregnant with uncommon 


/ 


variety, — but where is the imagination 
whoſe flight is ſo powerful as to follow the 


wiſhes of the wiſhing widow, or the whims 
of 


Ll 


i GI eee I 
am only endeavouring to give you a ſketch 
of my chapter upon widows, reſerving the 
chapter itſelf for ſome future period; when, | 
perhaps, I may give it to the world. 


—I am, at this moment, acquainted 
with the moſt whimſical widow, fancy was 
ever godmother to.—There is not a hair 
| of her head which has not a whim in it — 
ſhe is the very ſoul of whim. There 
was,---ah !---there was a time in my life, 
when I ſhould have been well- pleaſed to 
have rouſed all her fancies from their 
hiding places, hunted them through the 
infinite turnings and windings of her little 
brain, till panting and breathleſs, they 
implored my mercy for their innocence 
lake. 


But 
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Hut now the time is paſt, and I ſeldom 
amuſe myſelf with any one's fancies but 


my own, 


—Faith, ſaid Florio, you ſeem to have 
Va ſufficient number of them to keep you 
in conſtant employment, but do proceed 


on your lecture. 


Ill mean to do ſo, with your permiſſion; 
and as you honour my obſervations with 
the title of lecture, I will endeavour to 
arrange the few I have to make in chat form, 
" and call them a leQure upon widows' 
hearts.--- 275 


The rational widow's heart is, generally, 
of a pale, purple colour, and its contents are 
congealed tears: ſometimes when affe ttion 

| in 
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in à tender mood, touches it with its 
magic wand, it becomes red for a ſhort 
time; when the congealed tears diſſolve 


and occaſion weeping. 


---The wiſhing widow's heart is red as a_ 
cherry, and is always diſtended to its 


utmoſt power. —-It is brim-ful of wiſhes 


which are continually flying out at every 
apertuxe of it, white, an whole army of the 
lame are waiting to ſupply their places; - | 
ſometimes the parties which are flying out 
contend moſt furiouſly with thoſe that are 
flying in ;---which, as it puts the whole in a 

flame, occaſions heart-burnings; and theſe 
are frequently ſucceeded by a paleneſs of 
countenance and dejection of ſpirits. 


The 
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The whimſical widow's heart is not of 
any one colour for a moment together. 
It is of the Cameleon caſt; and borrows 
its completion from the object it looks 
upon. Its contents are as various as its 
. external appearances, - and bear a moſt 


entire oppoſition to each other. They 
conſiſt of laughter and crying; ſmiles and 
ſighs; joke and petulance ; good humour 
and ſpleen; indifference and jealouſy; 
courage and cowardice,; parſimony and 

extravagance; caution and raſhneſs, &c. 
& c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. 
Kc. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. 
&c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &e. &c. &c. &c. 
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A "SPY I believe, has paſſed away 
ſince I was ſurpriſed and delighted 


with the receipt of the following Letter. 


London. 


I have been making a thouſand en- | 


10 quiries after you for this month paſt; 
and was at laſt indebted to an happy 
chance for the information that you 
* were in the neighbourhood of Briſtol, — 
« viſhed much to write to you, and 


more to ſee you ;---and I indulge myſelf, 


« at this time, in the one, that I may re- 
« ceive a more compleat gratification in 
the other. :—This is therefore, in the 
5-4 68 firſt 


*% 
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*« firſt place, to accuſe you of your unmer- 
* ciful negle& of your friends; for I have 

not received a ſingle line from you theſe 
* nine months; and you know that I love 
you well enough for one line'to content 
* me :—and, in the next place, to hope 
* that you vill not, for the time to come, be 
* ſo inattentive to your epiſtolary engage- 
* ments:—becauſe, if that ſhould be the 
4 caſe, we ſhall, I fear, be as it were, dead 


to each other. N 


m have been preſented to a living of | 
very conſiderable value in Ireland, where 
] am nov going to fix my reſidence for the 
* reſt of my life Vou know that I have 
ſome very near and dear conneftions in 
that kingdom; and I am now about to 
_ * encreaſe them by a marriage inwhich my 
K ** OWN 
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oy choice is confirmed and juſtified by che 
i univerſal approbation of others. Indeed, 
have a moſt pleaſing proſpect before me! 
my income vill be more than adequate to 
my wants;--My living is in a moſt beau- 
* tiful country, the Parſonage houſe is truly 
« comfortable,—the garden is large and 
6 pleaſant, and a tranſparent river, which 
«. dividesit from the moſt beautiful meadows 
„in the world, waſhes the borders of it. — 
But above all, the fair creature whom hea- 
ven has granted, in its mercy, to ſhare 
theſe various bleſſings with me, isadorned 
© with every plealing accompliſhment, and 
* poſſeſſed of virtues, which, J fear, the 


ſtudy and attention of the longeſt life will 
With all 
* theſe means of comfort and happineſs, I 


© not qualify me to deſerve. 


muſt acknowledge, and Cleora will forgive 
: cc me 
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E me when 1 declare, that the preſence of 


* my friend will always add new. joy to the 


joyful, and make even the days of the 
happy much W 


bis little hiſtory of myſelf has 
led me from the principal deſign of this 
letter; but I ſhall not offend you with 
* an apology; becauſe, if -you are not 
* ſtrangely altered from what TI have ever 
* known you, this little ſketch of my hay- 
*« pineſs will add much to yours. 


eee ſome years paſt J have ſeen but 


= little of you, and heard but very ſeldom 
" from you, I have been, like yourſelf, 
« a citizen of the world, and was forced to 
« be content with a caſual and tranſitory 


0 ſight of you, and ſatisfied with an occaſi- 
K 2 e onal 
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* onal letter from you : 


but, as 1 
* am about to have a permanent and laſt- 
ing ſettlement, I ſhall not be ſo eaſy and 
* ſilent concerning you.——I am now 


0 maſter of a plentiful fortune, and ſhall 
<< Toon, I truſt, be poſſeſſed of all the com- 
„ forts which it will purchaſe; and ſome 
_ * which the greateſt fortune cannot always 
command. Come then, my friend, 
* and enjoy them with me!—you ſhall 
** form my bowers, —diſpoſe my walks and 
oy plant my trees, and I will owe the orna- 
ments and decorations of my little 


« domain to you :—and, when you are 
* fatigued with your labours, we will read 
* together in the ſhade.—Cleora too, ſhall 
ever ſmile upon her huſband's friend! In 
the ſpring ſheſhall adorn your apartment 
„with flowers; —in the ſummer ſhe ſhall 


gather 
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< gather for you the beſt fruits of her 
* garden, and prepare with her own hands 
for your breakfaſt and your ſupper, the 
little luxuries which her dairy will afford; 
and inthe winter evenings, the Harpfi- 
chord and her voice, which is exceeding 
* tuneful, ſhall charm and delight you: 
and you, in return, ſhall be a Mentor 
to us both. 24565 


Al defign to leave London in a few 
** days for Chefter ;—and tho it will be an 
hundred miles out of my way, I am re- 
ſolved to paſs through Briſtol to ſee you. 
„AI write this therefore to prepare you 
for my arrival, and to beſeech you not 
« to wander out of the way; becauſe it will 
« be impoſſible for me to ſtay more than 
* one night with you;—when. I mean to 

K 3 * preſs 
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„ 
*« preſs upon you in perſon, with all the lit- 
< tle eloquence I poſſeſs. to accept my moſt. 
ſincere invitation to pals your whole life, 
if you pleale, or any portion of it, with 
* me. | 


—* Settled as! hope very ſoon to be, I 
have not the leaſt reaſon to believe that 
I ſhall ever return to England any more: 
Af, therefore, you ſhould not dome the 

« kindneſs to make me a viſit in Ireland, 
e ſhall only meet once more, never in 
00 this world to meet again, and our next 
adieu will be an adieu for ever. 


—* But I look for better things.---In 
about ten days I hope to embrace you; 
* to which tame I ſhall refer the many, 
* many things I have to fay to you.— 

2 | « till 


E 
* till then fare wel -—and believe me with 


the greateſt truth, 
* your ever affe ddionate Kc. 


My Friend ſoon followed bis letter — 
within a few days after I received. it. he 
arrived, —We embraced and were filent. 
When the warm glow of. mutual ſatis- 
faction was a little ſoftened, and we began 
to diſcourſe, he, in the moſt preſſing man- 
ner, repeated the invitation of his letter, 
I did not refuſe, nor did I accept it 
but left the matter open tobe rejected or re- 


ceived as future events and circumſtances 
might determine. And now, ſaid he, do 
not let this evening, which I have conſe- 


crated to the purpoſes of friendſhip, be in- 
terrupted. This evening may be the laſt ö 
we may pals together; and let it be worthy 

the 
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the occaſion and ourſelves. It is the 


common method, continued he, and a 
ſtrange one it is, to make the ſeparation of 


friends an occaſion for convivial entertain- 


ments. Theſe times are, in general, 
times of celebration, and dinners and ſup- 
pers are prepared, as if we were to eat 
and drink our adieus inſtead of telling and 
feeling them. At this time of the year, he 
added, I prefer travelling by night; I ſhall 


therefore order my chaiſe to be ready for 


me at twelve o'clock : It is now fax, ſaid 
he, looking at his watch, and let.us paſs 


the intervening time as if we loved each 


other. 


I made ſome oppoſition to this 


violent haſte and hurry, and propoſed the 


reſpite only of a few hours: but he was 
inflexible. Indeed, added he, if there 
ſhould be any ſhip ready to ſail from this 

port 


„ 
port to Corke, I vill change my courſe, 


and take that opportunity of going to Ire- 
land. ——I immediately gave orders for a 


proper enquiry to be made ; and when a 
meſſenger was diſpatched for this purpole, 

we both roſe, as it were, by a ſympathetic 
impulſe, and walked forth My friend 
turned to the right when he got out of the 
houſe, and I followed him. — The meadows, 
ſaid he, on the other fide of the river, look 
moſt inviting and beautiful; — ſo we croſſed 


the water, and ſoon found ourſelves em- 


bowered in the groves and thickets which 
adorn them. Here we ſauntered along 
and talked of the days that were gone and 
over, and of the many pleaſant hours we 
had formerly paſſed together, till our hearts 
melted with the ſtory. And much we 
talked of love,—and much of friendſhip, 

-The 
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— The ſorrows of life as well as its joys | 
and comforts became, alſo, the ſubje& 
of our diſcourſe. ——We viewed the con- 
tinual rotation of fickle fortune's wheel, 


and ſaw it bear its thouſands to alternate 


diſgrace and exaltation. —Sometimes 
we ſat upon a ſtile, and ſometimes weleaned 
againſt a tree, and ſpoke the language of 
the heart.— And thus we continued till 
che ſun had ſunk behind the hills, and the 
moon held forth her pale lamp to nature. 


—Oh! it was a glorious evening —and 
will more than repay me for the long, 
long ſolitary winter of gloom and dark- 
neſs which is to ſucceed it! The me- 
mory of its pleaſures will make my dim 
taper bright, —and dart new warmth from 


the faggot which crackles upon my hearth. 
— Tis 
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Th this —which will caſt a warm man- 


tle of comfort over me, when the wind 


rattles in the lattice, and the flaky ſnow 
reſts upon my thatch,— 


We now returned home, and were in- 
formed that a ſhip, bound for Corke, would 


fall down to King-road with the next tide, 
— The following morning I attended him 
to the veſſel : 


We embraced as he 


entered it ;---and I remained upon the 


Quay, and watched it, 'till it was towed 


out of the harbour. I then mounted my 
horſe and rode to the corner of Durdham- 


down, which overlooks the river; — and as 


the ſhip paſſed beneath me, I waved my 


handkerchief to my friend, and he ſaw me; 


and kiſſing both his hands to me, he 
returned the ſignal again and again. I 


then 


.... 8 
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then purſued my ride to KXk:ng's-Wefton, 
where I eat a comſortleſs meal and con- 
tinued to watch the veſſel, —It had now 
reached King-Road: and, with the afliſt- 
ance of a Teleſcope, I ſaw it dancing upon 
the waves,—and ſcudding ſwiftly before 
the wind. I could have ſhed tears, — but 
that falſe pride, which ſo often ſtands be- 
tween. us and our belt leelings, Wen 


me. 


It may be, perhaps, the weakneſs of 
my nature, but ſo it is, —that my heart 
1s very ſuſceptible of tender impreſſions; 
and I have experienced ſo much pain from 
the attachments of life, that I have almoſt 
made a reſolution, as the very few, which 
I poſſeſs, fall off,---to ele& no more to 
ſucceed them, 


— Even 


1 


Even at this moment, when my 


pen haſtens to the laſt page of this little | 


volume, I am ſerioufly affected with the 


conſideration; and, involuntarily, look for- 


wards, with an awful expeQtion, to that 
ſolemn and, perhaps, approaching period, 
whentime will date the laſt page of my life, 
and write my name in the regiſtry of 
death _— 


How it was, I know not, but I was ne- 


ver fo diſpoſed to receive melancholy im- 
preſſions as on this ocaſion:— I have often 
parted with thoſe I loved and have never, 
1 truſt, been inſenſible to tenderneſs on 
thoſe occaſions :—but I was now affected 
with a concern which I have ſeldom expe- 
rienced. It was a real heart-ach,---and 
I could hardly ſuſtain it. 


— But 
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- —But if I ſuffer this violent affliction 
when I part with a friend whom I may ſee 


again;—of whom, at leaſt, I may receive 


frequent intelligence; and who, as in this 
inſtance, 1s gone from me to poſſeſs a thou- 


ſand comforts which ſolicit him to enjoy- 
ment. 


How ſhall J meet that dread- 


ful moment, when, as I lay weak and lan- » 


guid upon my dying bed, Amanda ſtealing 

into my chamber, ſhall gently open the 

curtains and preſent her dear form before \ 
me !—and when, with a pale face and 


ſtreaming eyes; with an air of deſolation 
and a look of inexpreſſive tenderneſs and 


- anguiſh, ſhe ſhall ſtrive to ſpeak, but ſtrive 


in vain ;---How ſhall I be able to wave 
my hand, as a ſignal to bid her depart,--- 
: FD 24 
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and not arreſt my thoughts in their paſſage 
to Heaven! | 


Or if it is decreed by the Great Arbiter 
of human allotments, that I ſhould ſurvive 


thee ;---how, Amanda, ſhall 1 ſupport thoſe 
fearful moments, when I draw nigh to take 
my laſt look of thee as thou layeſt in thy 
coffin; and, having put the flowers into thy 
cold hands, I bend down to kiſs thy 
pale, ſenſeleſs lips, and bid thee an eternal 


adieu! 


All- gracious power !—that canſt make 
firm the feeble knees, and give ſtrength | 
to the drooping ſpirits ;---if I am doomed 
to meet this trying hour, —Oh ſtrengthen 
me —ſuſtain me |! 


— mercy upon me 


VP 
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